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unit is built around related subject matter 
with emphasis on applying school skills 
and knowledges to job situations. 
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Applied Economics 


By Dr. J. H. Dodd 
Economics today is so vital that you need to find the best way to give your stu- 
dents an understanding of the economic problems facing them. 


It is not sufficient to require students to memorize technical definitions. Your 
students must understand in their own language and in their own experiences 
what the principles of economics really mean. 


In APPLIED ECONOMICS by Dodd you get a freshly written and clearly inter- 
preted treatment of the most vital issues in economics. This book was not written 
to satisfy the whims of economic theorists. It was written in a down-to-earth 


manner for young students. 


You owe it to your students to consider this book for your next class. 


W 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco3 Dallas 1 
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The Accreditation of Business Schools 


One of the principal weaknesses of the private business school has been the 
lack of a sound plan of accreditation. Business school executives have rec- 
ognized this problem for many years, but until recently have been unable or 
unwilling to do anything about it. 

In this connection, a clear distinction must be drawn between associa- 
tional membership and sound accreditation. Business school associations 
have attempted to solve the problem of accreditation through setting up stand- 
ards for admission to membership, and they thus have rendered a real service 
to the field. The standards set up by the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, for example, have been adopted by most state boards of edu- 
cation for the approval of schools for the training of veterans under the G. I. 
Bill. 

The basic weakness in associational membership as an accreditation plan 
lies in the conflict between the association’s desire for more members, and the 
rigid enforcement of its standards for admission, which thus limits the mem- 
bership. 

Business school executives are individualists. They pride themselves on 
their ability to do what they wish in the field of business education. They often 
fail to realize that one cannot have recognition or accreditation without regula- 
tion. 

No man should be asked to sit in judgment upon his own acts. Any sound 
plan of accreditation, then — at least in the business school field — should 
involve the use of other agencies in sitting in judgment upon the merits of the 
business school seeking such recognition. 

In 1950, Business Education Research Associates proposed a plan of ac- 
creditation involving joint sponsorship by business school associations and 
the employers of business school graduates. It involves an accreditation au- 
thority that is independent of membership in sponsoring organizations, and 
that is composed of eight educators, both from within and without the private 
business school field, and four representatives of office management. 

This accreditation plan is to be sponsored jointly by the National Associa- 
tion and Council of Business Schools, Business Education Research Associates, 
and the National Office Management Association. The American Association of 
Commercial Colleges is being invited to become a joint sponsor. 

The first applicant schools have been inspected, and a list of accredited 
schools will be published soon. Any business school, whether large or small, 
may apply for accreditation regardless of associational membership. The good 
small school is entitled to recognition for the work it does — if it does it well. 
No business school association or other organization can influence the decision 
of the accreditation authority. 

One of the by-products of a 


sound plan of accreditation, it is 
hoped, will be a more general ac- WMWH2ahbkenS 
ceptance of credits of accredited ‘ 
business schools by colleges and 
universities. If this is accom- 
plished, it will be one of the 


most forward-looking steps yet Jay W. Miller, president of National Association and 


Council of Business Schools; ent of Goldey 
wn in the business school  jeacom School of Business, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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| 
| What better way 
| than functional- 
ly do we know 
for teaching 
English? In the 
transcription class the students have an im- 
mediate need for a knowledge of correct 
English usage. Here they are required to 
submit mailable copies of their work. A 
mailable copy is correct in grammar, punc- 
tuation, spelling, vocabulary, paragraphing, 
and sentence structure. 

Perhaps a student has missed a word, or 
cannot read his shorthand outline, or per- 
haps the dictator has overlooked an error. 
The student must now call upon his knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of English in order 
to make his copy mailable. He may have to 
substitute a synonym for the word he had 
missed, for he knows that his sentences must 
be clear and correct. 

If, by the time the students come to the 
transcription class, they have not learned the 
proper construction of sentences and the 
correct usage of words, the transcription 
teacher will have to fill in the gaps. She has 
an advantage in that the students are self- 
motivated, since they have an immediate 
need for learning these forms and construc- 
tions. She can train her class to check their 
transcriptions for mailability. Specifically, 
the students must be alert to recognize 
errors that are deviations from the standards. 
The following points are suggested as aids 
in planning the students’ training: 











1. Grammar. Since the stenographer has 
the responsibility of using the correct me- 
chanics of grammar, the student must check 
to see: 


(a) That the subject and predicate agree 
in person and number 

(b) That the tense is uniform throughout 

(c) That the subject is uniform through- 
out 

(d) That the form of the verb is correct as 

to mood 
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The Transcription Teacher 
Must Also Teach English 





by ELEANOR DOBKIN 
VOCATIONAL AND ENGLISH DEPARTMENTS 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


(e) That the pronoun agrees with its ante- 
cedent in person and number 

(f) That the form of the pronoun is in the 
correct case — nominative, possessive, 
or objective 

(g) That the correct adjective or adverbial 

form is written 

That the adjective is in the proper 

degree — comparative or superlative, 

when comparing two or more objects 

(i) That a collective noun is used with 
the proper verb 

(j) That the forms of shall and will, and 
should and would are used correctly 

2. Punctuation. The stenographer must 

be familiar with the proper uses of punctua- 
tion marks, so that he can identify such 
errors as: 

(a) Omission of period 

(b) Omission of comma 

(c) Omission of apostrophe 

(d) Omission of quotation marks 

(e) Omission of hyphen and dash 

(f) Misuse of comma for semicolon 

(g) Misuse of period for question mark 
and vice versa 

(h) Unnecessary punctuation 

At this point, rules for the uses of the comma 
may be reviewed, especially where they 
apply to the dictation. These rules are: 

(a) Between co-ordinate clauses 

(b) With nonrestrictive clauses 

(c) With a series 

(d) With co-ordinate adjectives 

(e) After introductory modifier 

(f) To set off interruptions in thought 

(g) To set off appositives 

(h) With noun in direct address 

(i) With mild exclamation 

The correct uses of the semicolon need to 
be stressed, such as: 

(a) Between two grammatical independ- 
ent clauses that are closely related in 
thought 

(b) Where the co-ordinate conjunction is 
not used between two related clauses 


(h) 
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(c) With a transitional co-ordinate con- 
junction 

(d) Where it is needed for clarity between 
lengthy parallel elements used in 
series, which already contain commas 
within the elements 


Ihe uses for the dash and other punctua- 
Lion marks could be reviewed at this point. 


3. Spelling. A knowledge of the rules that 
apply to the spelling of words would be of 
assistance to the stenographer. The follow- 
ing rules are suggested: 

(a) For words containing ei and ie pro- 
nounced like ee: use ie after any letter 
but c (believe) 

(b) For doubling consonants with short 
vowel (hit, hitting; plan, planned) 

(c) For suffix after final e (bride, bridal; 
force, forcible) 

(d) For suffix after y (happy, happiness) 

(e) For e, 2, y suffix after c¢ (picnic, 
picknicking) 

(f) For plurals: es after sibilants (hissing 
sound) without the silent e (dress, 


dresses) 

(g) For plurals: words ending in o (folio, 
folios) 

(h) For plurals: words ending in y (lady, 
ladies) 


(i) For plurals: words ending in f (loaf, 
loaves) 
(j) For plurals of numbers, letters, or 
words (4; 4’s, and, and’s) 
(k) For s, es with infinitive form (keep, 
keeps; watch, watches) 
(1) For infinitive forms ending in ie (lie, 
lying) 
(m) For infinitive forms ending in y (cry, 
crying) 
The rules for the division of words should be 
stressed, since the stenographer will need to 
make frequent use of them. 


4. Vocabulary. As the words that the 
students might have difficulty in compre- 
hending are used in dictation, it is advisable 
to call the students’ attention to the meaning 
of the words. Here the class has an oppor- 
tunity to see the correct uses of these words. 

The dictionary should be available to the 
students in the transcription room for refer- 
ence whenever needed. Since the dictionary 
contains synonyms, antonyms and homo- 
nyms, division of words, and other valuable 
information, it is a necessity for the learner. 
It should be readily accessible to him. 


5. Sentence Structure. When the students 
know what is correct, they should be able to 
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locate errors in construction. ‘Training is 
needed in recognizing the following: 

(a) That the construction 
correct, and not mixed 

(b) That the modifiers are placed near the 
words they modify 

(c) That there are no dangling participles 

(d) That parallel construction is used in 
the sentence 

(e) That connectives (transitional con- 
junctions) are clearly indicated 

(f) That articles are not omitted where 
both elements in the sentence are not 
the same 

(g) That comma faults and run-on sen- 
tences are avoided 

(h) That each sentence contains unity in 
that it expresses a complete thought 

(i) That choppy sentences are avoided 

(j) That a new paragraph is started for a 
new idea 


is logically 


When writing numbers, students are usually 
in doubt as to when to spell them out and 
when to write the numerals. These rules 
should be clarified. The various uses of 
capitalization should be pointed out as 
they occur in the dictation. 


The teacher’s task is not an easy one. 
Transcription is usually a terminal course 
in the business curriculum. Whatever the 
students lack in their knowledge of English 
must be learned in the transcription class. 
The transcription teacher is faced with the 
problem of preparing the student for a job 
in the business world. She must fill in the 
gaps so that the student will become a 
successful employee. The employer expects 
his secretary or stenographer to be an 
authority on English usage. 

Our job as business teachers is to train 
students to be expert stenographers and 
secretaries. ‘To accomplish this task, we 
must teach English while we teach dictation 
and transcription. Here is an opportunity to 
teach English functionally. 





Stenographer’s Reference Manual 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL has just been brought up to date. It is a 154-page, 
paper-bound book, covering such topics as care of the 
mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the other 
writer, abbreviations, punctuation, and ae 
references that are valuable in the classroom 
valuable as a permanent reference for all office aie 
It is bound in paper to make it available at a price 
reasonable enough for every student to have one. List 
price 64 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Who Approves of “Shirt-Sleeve” 
English? 


by MRS. DOROTHY H. ABELI 


fermerly of COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


What is “Shirt-Sleeve” English? Colloquial 
or spoken English that may be written 
English as well. 

What are the rules of ‘‘Shirt-Sleeve’”’ Eng- 
lish? (1) Do not worry too much about being 
grammatical; (2) Go slow on rare and fancy 
words; (3) Do not worry too much about 
avoiding slang; and (4) Do not worry too 
much about avoiding repetition. 

Who uses “‘Shirt-Sleeve” English? Some 
of the advertising agencies, some of the pub- 
lic relations men, some executives, and 
others. 

Do not talk down, Mr. Shirt-Sleeve Eng- 
lish, when you write a business letter to me. 
If you cannot observe the conventions of 
grammar, and if you grossly violate the rules 
that I as an ordinary college graduate and 
university faculty member have always 
taken for granted, then I shall do my busi- 
ness with someone whose standards are more 
nearly mine. Two years ago I received an 
adjustment letter that was too informally 
informal. Maybe it was written by someone 
who had had a course in “Shirt-Sleeve” 
English. 

Let us consider the first rule of “‘Shirt- 
Sleeve” English, “‘Do not worry too much 
about being grammatical.” For example, 
take the words “between” and “among.” 
If I say one and mean the other, does it make 
any difference? Recently I have been told 
that the Supreme Court of Arkansas holds 
that when a man says or writes “between,” 
he means two; when he says or writes 
“among,” he means more than two. When a 
certain son of Arkansas said in his will that 
his property should be divided ‘equally 
between all our nieces and nephews on my 
wife’s side and my niece, Nathalie,” did it 
mean share and share alike? Not so, the 
court held. Nathalie gets half, obviously 
being one half of the two parts. If the will 
meant “among,” it should have said so. 
Could there have been the same difference 
of interpretation in a business letter? I think 
so. 
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Second, Mr. Shirt-Sleeve English tells us 
to go slow on rare and fancy words. “Four 
score and seven years ago — ”’ said Mr. Lin- 
coln. The Shirt-Sleeve would say “eighty- 
seven,” and he would certainly be more to 
the point. But would the Shirt-Sleeve say 
‘“‘He’s nuts” instead of “‘He’s a paranoiac” 
and mean the same thing? If his business is 
concerned with a paranoiac, he had better 
know exactly what he means. 

Third, Mr. Shirt-Sleeve tells us not to 
worry too much about avoiding slang. When 
we lived in Wisconsin, our neighbor, Ole 
Johnson, owned a hardware store. Ever 
since his great, great grandfather came to our 
town three generations ago, he has been 
frying his fish in a “spider.” Ole says 
“spider”; should he write it? Suppose that 
he sends the following letter to a company 
in the South: 


Dear Sir: Please send me 6 ten-inch spiders at $1.84 
each — $11.04 and 6 seven-inch spiders at $1.14 
each — $6.84. My check is enclosed. Send the 
goods express collect. 


Sincerely yours, 


Maybe Ole’s father did not know the con- 
ventional manner of expressing skillet or 
frying pan, but Ole should know. Mr. Shirt- 
Sleeve, we can say things and our facial ex- 
pression and gestures give color and interpre- 
tation to what we say, but those same words 
could look strangely out of place on cold 
written paper. 

Fourth, Mr. Shirt-Sleeve tells us not to 
worry too much about avoiding repetition. 
I learned in college that repetition is some- 
times necessary to secure clearness and 
effectiveness. I have always liked these 
sentences from a theme that a student of 
Professor George B. Woods wrote: “It is a 
city in the sand dunes of Indiana. The yards 
are of sand; the streets are of sand. Sand 
dunes blister in the sun all along the lake as 
far as the eye can reach; sand piles stretch 
away toward the north and west; sand drifts 
follow one another like so many waves 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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ivaluating the Physical Needs 
of the Department of 
Business Education 


by S. J. TURILLE 

HEAD OF BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
MADISON STATE COLLEGE 

HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 





The selection of equipment, text- 
hooks, supplies, and other instruc- 
tional materials in the public 
schools of this country, while 
always important, has become an 
increasingly complex matter. A 
century ago, the school with its 
narrowly defined curriculum, per- 
mitted a simple, and easy selection 
of the materials of instruction. As 
the superintendent of schools be- 
came the executive head, with 
fuller responsibility for the effec- 
tive operation of the schools, he 
performed most of the administra- 
tive and the supervisory functions 
of the school system. 

The increasing number of duties and 
problems confronting the superintendent of 
schools today has led to a delegation of 
many of the supervisory functions to other 
members of the school staff. The responsi- 
bility for supervision has been transferred to 
the assistant superintendent, the building 
principals, and the special subject super- 
visors. The superintendent is still primarily 
accountable for the results of supervision, 
even though a less active participant than 
formerly. In the majority of school systems 
the supervisor or teacher of business educa- 
tion subjects has been delegated the respon- 
sibility of devising an efficient and resultful 
plan for meeting the physical needs of the 
department through a careful selection of 
equipment, textbooks, supplies, and other 
instructional materials. 

The relative importance and relationship 
between the various kinds of instructional 
material has frequently had a distorted 
emphasis. It is within the recall of probably 
all experienced teachers that boards of edu- 
cation sometime spend hundreds of dollars 
for expensive equipment but refuse to pro- 
vide such bare essentials as books, charts, 
maps, or mimeographing services. Supple- 
mentary materials, frequently inexpensive, 
are vital adjuncts to the teaching process. 
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Their importance should not be 
determined on the basis of cost 
alone. It may be local pride that 
makes for fifty typewriters in the 
school when only half that number 
is needed. Conversely, a lack of 
understanding of actual needs may 
fail to provide that same school 
system with other basic and needed 
office machines and supplies for a 
well-rounded program of instruc- 
tion. Fifty per cent efficiency 
means fifty per cent waste. The 
wise business teacher will instant- 
ly strive for a program that fully 
utilizes all instructional materials. 

The problem of selecting instructional 
materials for the business education depart- 
ment may be divided into two parts. One 
part may be devoted to a study of the selec- 
tion of textbooks with emphasis on the voca- 
tional skill subjects. The second part ex- 
amines principles and procedures that apply 
to the selection of other instructional ma- 
terials used in the business department. 

The great reliance placed upon textbooks 
by teachers in this country as an essential 
tool in the educative process necessitates a 
wise selection of the texts to be used. The 
wide usage of the textbook in American edu- 
cation was investigated by Ellwood P. Cub- 
berly, a noted educator. He found that the 
business of textbook preparation and selec- 
tion for use in the public schools had become 
a great American business of a type unknown 
in other civilized countries and that an im- 
portant emphasis was placed on its use by 
the average teacher. 

Too much dependence has been placed 
upon the textbook by many experienced, as 
well as inexperienced, teachers. Too often 
slavish following and learning of the textbook 
materials has been construed as achievement. 
The use of a single text for the average class- 
room is insufficient. As a guide and in serv- 
ing as an organizational basis, the textbook 
is valuable. Textbooks should, however, be 
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supplemented freely by other instructional 
devices. 

A better plan is to prepare a syllabus, 
using three or four texts or an approved list 
of texts, supplemented by teacher instruc- 
tion sheets (job and project-sheets, reference 
lists) and motivated by real-life situations. 
The preparation of the course of study should 
precede textbook selection. Mimeographed 
unit sheets of instruction worked out by the 
teacher serve as valuable textbook adjuncts. 
The student who has access to a number of 
books and a variety of instructional ma- 
terials in each subject matter field acquires 
a diversified and enriched viewpoint. 

Since before the turn of the century, edu- 
rational committees have criticized seriously 
the impractical use of the textbook but have 
always recommended its retention in some 
form or other. The Committee of Ten in 
1892 said, ““Textbooks must continue to be 
carefully selected, and the pupils should have 
constant use of at least two different books.” 
More recently the Thirtieth Yearbook of the 
National Society of the Study of Education 
comments along a similar vein, “It is the 
textbook that in thousands of classrooms 
determines the content of instruction as well 
as the teaching procedures. This statement 
is supported by facts reported by supervisors 
and state inspectors of public schools.” 

Among the preliminary considerations in 
textbook selection the factor of tradition- 
alism is an important one in many com- 
munities. A concept, once it becomes 
established, frequently outlives its useful- 
ness. It often survives as a dogma that is 
more or less a standardized practice. Edu- 
cation is replete with certain concepts gain- 
ing footholds that were later undesirable but 
difficult to abandon. Traditionalism still 
plays a vital part in the selection of text- 
books in American education. 

The inexperienced classroom teacher leans 
heavily on the use of the textbook. After a 
few years of experience with the same texts, 
he is reluctant to make a change. The truly 
successful teacher will feel that he is more 
important as a person of ability with back- 
ground resources and rich personal experi- 
ences than is the textbook. The active parti- 
cipation of teachers in experimental teaching, 
preparation of courses of study, occupational 
surveys, department and subject committee 
meetings, will prove effective in eliminating 
textbook traditionalism. In all these activi- 
ties the supervisor can lend a helping hand. 


A second consideration is the peculiar 
attitudes assumed by teachers and laymen in 
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the purchasing of textbooks and supplies 
Some considerable complaint has been regis 
tered by parents as to the cost of textbooks 
This is probably due to the fact that ir 
communities where the textbook is not 
supplied free, it becomes one of the few item: 
of school costs patrons directly have t 
meet. The textbook actually forms but a 
small part of the expense of the schools 
Dr. Ernest Horn of the University of Iowa 
has called attention to the small amount 
spent on books when he says, “Even in the 
most prosperous times the amount spent for 
textbooks and reference materials was an 
insignificant part of the school budget. .. . 
Expenditures as low as one or two per cent 
are very common. ‘The expenditures for 
instructional materials should be among the 
last items to be cut in an enforced economy 
budget.” 

That teachers have been guilty of wasteful 
extravagance in many cases must be recog- 
nized. Both publisher and teachers have 
been too little concerned about the adapta- 
tion of instructional equipment to individual 
differences in students. Graded texts should 
be prepared and used for varied student 
abilities more homogeneously grouped. The 
latter is more an ideal than a reality in 
present day education. Some states have 
state control of textbooks. State adoptions 
are probably undesirable. They tend to 
destroy the professional freedom of the 
teacher by lessening his enthusiasm in the 
preparation of a course of study. 


The teacher, as the user of the textbook 
and supplies, must have a voice in the selec- 
tion. All resources at one’s command should 
be utilized in making an intelligent choice. 
A plan for the selection and evaluation of 
textbooks might be outlined as follows. The 
subject of general business will be used as 
the illustrative course. 


1. Make a study combined with a regional occupa- 
tional survey to discover the needs, problems, and 
changes desired in the teaching of general busi- 
ness. 

(a) Facts, not neighboring practices, 
prevail. 


must 


. Decide on the objectives, general and specific, of 
teaching general business on the basis of the 
study made. 


. Prepare a syllabus or a course of study based on 
objectives determined for the general business 
course, 


(a) Experiment with the syllabus by classroom 
use to determine its adequateness. Revise 
periodically. 


. Examine textbooks in the field. Select the two 
most nearly fulfilling the requirements of the 
syllabus or the course of study. 
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5. Rate each textbook separately and objectively 
through the use of a criteria score card. 


(a) Use published criteria score cards which 
have been worked out and employed in the 
field (as the Los Angeles-Des Moines score 
cards used for rating bookkeeping text- 
books). 


(b) These criteria score cards rate the text on 
basic vocabulary, organization, graphic 
illustrations, type of print, problems, bind- 
ing, and paper stock, etc. 

6. Select the textbook with the highest rating. 


A carefully planned testing program 
should be inaugurated in the business edu- 
cation department to check the effectiveness 
of the teaching of the business subjects. A 
unit analysis of the tests will indicate if 
textual material might be lacking in the text 
being used. Pretesting in the fall, unit tests 
as the course progresses, semester and final 
tests should be administered for a better 
comparative analysis. The teacher’s per- 
sonality will dictate largely the extent to 
which the text, as well as the methodology, 
is used. The textbook budget should be 
flexible enough to permit the purchase of 
additional supplementary materials that 
contribute to progressive teaching. 

The selection and evaluation of other 
materials of instruction needs as careful 
study as textbook selection. There are 
certain genera] procedures that should be 
followed in investigating the effectiveness of 
any teaching device preparatory to selection. 
The teacher can: (1) Measure the favorable 
and unfavorable results that the device has 
on the student through the use of home- 
made or standardized objective tests. 
(2) Note whether it directs the student to 
self-learning. Was the learner so motivated 
by the device that additional teacher help 
was minimized and voluntary individual 
effort took place in the learning process? 
(3) Determine if the instructional equipment 
under study contributes adequately to the 
objectives predetermined for the course. 
These objectives might be of a vocational 
related technical background or basic busi- 
ness nature. (4) See if it interests the stu- 
dents and is fitted to their level of intelli- 
gence. It is indeed folly to employ a tech- 
nique above the comprehension of the 
average student. This apparent lack of 
appreciation of individual differences and 
levels of ability is not uncommon in selecting 
instructional materials. 

The business teacher will also (5) note the 
amount of student participation the device 
encourages; (6) discover the amount of time 
the use of the device requires, and if this 
time element is compatible with results; 
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(7) evaluate its carry-over value to related 
areas in the field. The teaching device 
should have a specific objective. Its effec- 
tiveness is increased, however, if it has a 
secondary outcome as well. (8) Compare its 
suitability in meeting local conditions and 
needs. A metronome in the typewriting 
classroom located on a noisy street might 
not be an advisable piece of equipment to 
use. 

Teaching materials have varying effects 
on individual teachers. The teacher’s per- 
sonality will have considerable bearing on 
the effectiveness of the device. The device 
itself has no direct teaching value. It is the 
personality of the teacher that provides the 
stimulation that motivates and encourages 
the student to more purposeful and effective 
learning. Teachers often fail to recognize this 
factor and presume that if the device worked 
for one teacher it will work for her just as 
effectively. The search for the best teaching 
device, be it a modern audio-visual aid or an 
established mechanical gadget, is the pro- 
fessional responsibility of every teacher in 
the business education department. 

Instructional materials are valuable aids 
and devices that can be used to supplement 
and vitalize the classroom instruction. While 
this fact is generally recognized, many school 
systems fail to modernize their instructional 
material program in harmony with new ob- 
jectives and desired outcomes. One survey 
stated that school systems supplied regu- 
larly such common devices as globes and 
maps. The survey revealed, however, that 
fewer than fifty per cent of the systems 
studied provided such devices as slides, 
phonographs and records, pictures, and 
movies, silent or sound. The conclusion 
drawn by the survey is that there is a tend- 
ency for the purchasing of supplies to fall 
into certain patterns. 

Seven steps, in chronological order, are 
listed below as desirable procedures in the 
selection and use of instructional materials. 


1. Those using the instruction materials should help 
select them. Active participation by those concerned 
is one of the stimulating procedures for effective and 
resultful teaching. The building principal should be an 
administrative consultant in the selection but must not 
be the sole determining factor. 

2. Determine materials needed. This can best be 
done through (a) an analysis of the requirements of the 
course of study which will reveal needs in the light of 
objectives, (b) a study of the environmental conditions 
outside of the school room, (c) observation, (d) results 
of tests that will reveal deficiencies along the line where 
instructional materials can strengthen the teaching at 
its weakest point. 

$. Evaluate characteristics and adequateness of 
materials of instruction. The materials to be selected 
should be adapted to a variety of uses and should fit 
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individual and group demands. Its adequate use should 
be insured. The serviceability, adequacy, size of class, 
size of room, and cost per student hour must also be 
considered. Frequently teachers urge the purchase of 
an article, use it a few days, and discard it completely. 
Where the material has a variety of uses this wasteful 
extravagance can be greatly reduced. In the vocational 
courses, will the marketable vocational competency be 
increased as a result of its use? 

4. Establish a vitalized business education library 
within the system to develop more intelligent participa- 
tion in and selection of instructional materials. A de- 
partmental library is a great promoter of efficiency in 
use. 

5. Determine teacher responsibility with respect to 
selection of materials and supplies. The progressive 
school will see that the teacher will, through reports 
based on study, investigation, and experimentation, 
assume a large part of the responsibility in determining 
adequate standards and specifications, and for making 
recommendations on all materials of instruction. 
Teachers, in turn, shall also make the students respon- 
sible for the care of these materials. 

6. Make supplies and materials on hand readily 
available and easily accessible so that selection and use 
can be made quickly by teachers with a minimum loss 
of time. All materials should be conveniently acces- 
sible. Rigid and complicated library or storage rules 
will cause teachers to become hesitant in selecting and 
requesting certain supplies they know are available for 
use. 

7. An accounting system is to be maintained. An 
equipment inventory card must be kept of all textbooks 
and supplies. The argument by many teachers that the 
development of a well-organized and well-administered 
inventory procedure challenges their honesty and in- 
tegrity does not stand the test of experience in an 
industrial or commercial enterprise. This inventory 
card serves a number of purposes: as a record, a com- 
parison of yearly inventories, for the principal’s reports, 
and as a picture of the organizational ability of the 
teacher to care for and properly manage the textbooks 
and the instructional materials. These seven steps 
permit flexibility in selection procedures. 


The arrangement of the office furniture 
and equipment affects the smooth flow of 
work leading to an efficient office production. 
The business teacher should be able not 
only to visualize how to effectively lay out 
the office, but to stimulate such a layout as 
nearly as possible in the classroom. Without 
proper arrangement, business papers retrace 
their steps, errors are made, and general con- 
fusion results. Arrangement of the office is 
a never-ending process for, as new improve- 
ments are made in machines, furniture, and 
equipment, readjustments will have to be 
made accordingly. 

It is frequently advocated that there be an 
average of one hundred square feet per 
person for office workers. The actual working 
space should not be less than fifty square 
feet per worker including his desk, chair 
space, and share of the aisle. 

Without the right equipment and supplies 
the teacher cannot expect to be as successful 
as he would be with the use of these aids. 
Illustrative of the equipment, materials, and 
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supply needs of the typewriting classroom 
are the following items. Not all are absolute 
essentials. The well-equipped typewriting 
room will include: blackboard, bulletin 
board, typewriters, tapbell, storage cabinet, 
file cabinet, alphabetic guide cards, chairs, 
calendar, copyholders, demonstration stand, 
teacher desk and chair, duplicator and 
supplies, proper artificial lighting to supple 
ment natural lighting, paper cutter, work 
table, pencil sharpener, phonograph and 
records, record book, progress charts, dic- 
tionary, reference books, ribbons, rubber 
stamps, window shades, stapling machine, 
interval timer or stop watch, screw driver 
and pliers, wastepaper containers, textbooks, 
paper clips, and project and instructional 
guide sheets. 

A number of reasons can be cited as to 
why some schools have little or no equip- 
ment and instructional supplies. Some are 
valid, some are invalid reasons. Lack of 
school funds is often one cause in the poorer 
school districts. Resistance of school board 
administrators sometimes is the cause. An 
unsympathetic attitude by local business- 
men, ignorance of the school board as to 
needs, and the failure of the head and 
teachers of the business education depart- 
ment to properly present the need for equip- 
ment and instructional materials are other 
reasons for meager equipment and supplies 
in the business education department. 


The business teacher may well practice 
what he preaches by keeping a businesslike 
record of the equipment and supplies in- 
ventoried and checked out. A sample equip- 
ment inventory card and a bookkeeping in- 
ventory supply card are shown on the next 
page. 

The foregoing discussion presupposes that 
selection is within the school budget. The 
best selection for the least money should 
always be made without sacrifice of teaching 
efficiency. Student responsibility in the care 
of supplies must be developed by the busi- 
ness education department. Young people 
should contribute materials from home and 
from personal funds. Wisely using those pro- 
vided by the school and the home and guid- 
ing them to seek, construct, discover, and use 
effectively new learning devices is an impor- 
tant teacher responsibility. Youth must be 
taught to acquire a growing responsibility 
for the care and economical use of school 
materials. This habit of thrift will carry over 
into later life. It behooves the co-operative 
effort of principal, supervisor, teacher, and 
student alike in reaching this goal. 
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Who Approves of Shirt-Sleeve English? 
(Continued from page 54) 
toward the south; sand is everywhere.” 
When I finish that description, I feel a bit 
sandy myself. But if in a business letter I 
should write, ““The plane landed at the land- 
ing field,” I have been just plain lazy. I 
have not been high-brow if I should say, 
“The plane arrived at the airport at 5:32” or 
even if I should say, “The plane landed at 
the airport.” I have not talked down to 


anybody, and I have maintained the stand- 
ards of correct English. 

I think that it is possible to be conven- 
tional in our business correspondence and 
still be well adjusted and happy. 
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If your letter represents you — and it does 
whether you are a firm or an individual — 
the appearance of the letter, the preciseness 
of the words, the punctuation and grammar 
are all part of the total picture. If a business 
is meticulous in its accounting, in its prompt- 
ness in handling correspondence, in _ its 
ethics and fair play, it should be meticulous 
in its letters by saying exactly what it means 
and by using a vocabulary that is simple and 
yet dignified. Such a letter will have per- 
sonality and at the same time follow the 
rules of good business letter writing. Who 
are the advertising men to break the rules? 
Who are the public relations men? Who am 
I? Who are you, Mr. Shirt-Sleeve? 




























Too many principals and teachers think 
that no preparation is necessary to teach a 
general business class. Most business 
teachers know that the usual teaching pro- 
cedure in a general business class is to select 
a good textbook and keep the students busy 
with workbook assignments. How should a 
general business class be taught? Perhaps 
the best answer would be to examine the 
three general principles or theories of teach- 
ing a class with an illustration for each 
theory. 

A class is often taught in the traditional 
authoritarian way. One text is usually 
used ; a certain number of pages are assigned 
each day. Class sessions generally consist 
of verbal testing of the student’s ability to 
recall the facts given in the textbook. To 
prepare for a test, students review every- 
thing in the textbook. The test material 
will come from the book, one may be sure. 
This teaching method has been with us as 
long as the profession of teaching itself. 

For an illustration of the authoritarian 
general business class, the topic of insurance 
will be used. The students have been seated 
and the books are closed. The teacher opens 
his book to the assignment for the day and 
notices a list of the six types of insurance. 

“James, name the six types of insurance.” 

James: “Are those the ones in the first 
part of the chapter or the six reasons for 
insurance at the end of the chapter?” 

Teacher: ““The ones at the beginning of 
the chapter.” 

James: “Oh! I can name them. They 

9° 


James names the six types of insurance in 
their numerical order with the teacher giving 
favorable mental approval of James’ class 
preparation. The class discussion continues 
as the teacher asks more textbook questions. 
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Experimental General 
Business — 


A Challenge to the Teacher 


by PAUL CURTIS 
formerly of GILBERTSVILLE CENTRAL SCHOOL 
GILBERTSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Mr. Curtis explains and illustrates three commonly 
used methods of teaching general business. He 
suggests the method he thinks is best. 


In an authoritarian test prepared by the 
teacher one often finds these words: define, 
enumerate, list, and quote. 

A second theory of teaching general 
business is called the laissez-faire or pro- 
gressive method. The teacher using this 
method believes that the student should 
be allowed to study what he wants, when 
he wants, where he wants, and how he wants. 
If a topic for study is agreed upon by the 
students in the class, they will discuss the 
topic so long as the material proves interest- 
ing. This theory, many educators admit, is 
an excellent one if it does not deteriorate 
into a policy of “‘do-nothing.” 

To illustrate the use of the laissez-faire 
theory, let us use the topic of insurance 
again. Stop immediately! Already an 
assumption has been made upon which the 
students in the class may not agree. They 
may not want to discuss insurance now or at 
any other time. Assume, however, that a 
student has brought up the subject of insur- 
ance and the other students in the class have 
agreed to study insurance. 

The students would not have a textbook, 
but would have the use of an excellent 
library to look up interesting references on 
insurance. The class members would discuss 
insurance with their parents and insurance 
men in the community. Students would 
bring different kinds of insurance policies 
to class. Other students would write papers 
on different phases of insurance. Students 
would determine the types of insurance best 
suited to meet their needs. They might 
decide there were two or ten types. The 
class might agree that auto insurance was 
more valuable to them than life insurance. 
They may spend two days or four weeks on 
the topic of insurance. 

What is the teacher doing in the “pro- 














gressive” class? By asking the students to 
\ook for further information, the teacher at- 
tempts to prevent the students from making 
ol viously wrong conclusions as a result of 
insufficient evidence. He does not direct 
them. He would never be guilty of testing 
students by asking questions using such 
words as list, define, enumerate, classify, and 


specify. He would use only such words as 
discuss, illustrate, example, interest, and 
imply. 

The last theory, the experimentalist, 


characterized by the happy satisfied teacher 
is an ideal one. The experimentalist uses a 
textbook as a good reference source. What is 
in the textbook may or may not be true for 
each individual in his class. The experi- 
mentalist does not “abdicate” his position 
as does the laissez-faire teacher; neither does 
he “‘dictate’’ as does the authoritarian. He 
wants a course to have a general purpose or 
goal but he does not insist on any one way 
to reach that goal. One year of teaching 
general business is seldom the same as 
another year because the material for in- 
struction changes and the individuals to be 
instructed are always changing. 

The text and workbooks are used in 
general business if the teacher finds that 
they are useful. A majority of teachers find 
that the text and workbooks have a place in 
the course. The experimentalist would ac- 
cept them not as ends in themselves, but 
means to an end—the goal set for the 
course. 

Let us consider our insurance illustration 
in the light of the experimental procedure. 
The class would be considering insurance 
because the teacher considers insurance nec- 
essary information for each individual in the 
class. How the class will approach the study 
of insurance will depend on the past experi- 
ences of the teacher combined with the 
interests of the class, with neither one hold- 
ing a dominant role. The method of presen- 
tation may be the same as last year or 
entirely different. 

Mary’s father may be an insurance agent. 
The class members may agree to have him 
talk on life insurance. All class members 
will read the insurance unit in the text so 
that they may know the kinds of insurance, 
coverage, and general principles applicable 
to specific kinds of insurance. The teacher 
may find it necessary to suggest procedures 
for covering the unit if students do not 
find broad enough coverage of the material 
being considered. Johnny may decide that 
the legal aspects of insurance, automobile 
insurance for example, are important. He 
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will look up information on the legal aspects 
of insurance in the school library and discuss 
his findings with his parents at home. He 
will talk with an insurance agent, a lawyer, 
or with the policeman on the beat. From 
the school and community he will secure 
the information he wants for his topic. 

The experimental teacher will be careful 
to recognize the desires of the students, 
but he must also be sure that he consciously 
“directs” this information finding without a 
dictatorial attitude so that student effort is 
not wasted or duplicated as is often the 
case in a laissez-faire class. 


Why is the experimental class the best? 


It is primarily a class that demonstrates 
purposeful democratic procedures at work 
in the school. The teacher does not “dic- 
tate.”’ It is true that the teacher guides and 
directs intelligently, but not with force. The 
instructor should allow the class to be 
“‘taken over’ by the students for discussion 
or by one student giving a report. Class 
members are free to question the validity of 
statements in the book and those made by 
the teacher. The teacher can learn as well 
as the student. 


Elements of self-discipline are much easier 
to develop in an experimental general busi- 
ness class. Students who find information 
for themselves usually show more interest 
in giving that information to the class than 
do the students who report on what is in a 
book that has already been read by many 
members of the class. Reports by students 
are varied and inte-esting to most members 
of the class. 

The importance of the individual in rela- 
tion to the group is emphasized. Each stu- 
dent is responsible for a definite section of 
the unit and is usually eager to find informa- 
tion that will be of value to other members 
of the class. When the student raises a ques- 
tion that may not be in the unit, it is 
welcomed by the teacher. The student is 
given an explanation and told that the sub- 
ject will be taken up more fully later. He 
is not put off with the answer, “It isn’t in 
the chapter.” 


What are the mechanical and material require- 
ments for an experimental general business 
class? 

Students should have access to an excellent 
school library, with good books, periodicals, 
and newspapers. There should be a special- 
ized classroom library with business books, 
periodicals, and at least one daily paper for 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Prognostic Testing in the High School 


by ROSS W. ATKINSON, HEAD OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
SONORA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, SONORA, CALIFORNIA 


This article is based upon a study of devices used for testing 
clerical ability. The study was completed by Mr. Atkinson 
at Stanford University. 


Is it possible to predict whether a freshman 
or sophomore in high school will be able to 
successfully complete courses in clerical 
training or stenography? As a high school 
teacher of commerce and as a part-time 
psychometrist, I am probably more inter- 
ested in this problem than the average 
commercial teacher. It is possible, however, 
that all of us are looking for the ideal device 
that may be of use in this situation. 
Through the study of psychometrics one 
is trained to expect very little of non- 
standardized devices, and for that matter 
not too much from standardized ones. From 
the standardized devices, however, one 
should expect objectivity and test sophisti- 
cation, which is more, I am sorry to say, 


than can be found in the average clerical 
aptitude test set forth and explained in our 


professional journals. My classes and 
probably yours, too, have been deluged with 
testing of both types and I can say that in 
the nonstandardized types any similarity 
between scores and final individual achieve- 
ment is indeed accidental. 

It has been interesting to examine the 
various so-called standardized clerical and 
stenographic aptitude tests now offered on 
the market and at the same time try to better 
some of them in reliability and validity on 
local norms. It should be mentioned that 
for a teacher not too well versed in the field 
of testing, the manual sent to the purchaser 
of the devices is far from sufficient in most 
cases. Naturally the manual is positive 
in its approach, and of all the manuals I 
have explored I have not yet found one 
giving the test’s limitations. Perhaps this 
is not important to the publisher of aptitude 
devices; however, in a field as relatively new 
and unexplored as this, I do think that this 
information should be made available to 
the teacher. Naturally, not all the limita- 
tions of clerical prognosis devices can be 
given in a short article such as this; however, 
I shall list several of the more common ones: 
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1. Adequacy of norms not sufficient. Several 
of the devices are deemed reliable on a 
sample testing of 150 or 200 students. This 
is not adequate, of course, and a sample of 
such a small grouping is almost surely made 
in only one section of the country. It has 
long been recognized that a device used in a 
farming region, for instance, would not 
necessarily be an adequate device for an 
urban area. 

2. Difficult administration or scoring. In 
several of the devices now on the market, a 
special weighting is used that is not clearly 
established in the manual. Sometimes per- 
sons using these devices are not able to weigh 
the items without more information. Natu- 
rally, under these conditions the reliability 
and validity cannot remain constant as given 
in the manual. 

3. Reliability is not even mentioned. Some 
authors have omitted this important statistic 
with a mere statement that the validity is 
high enough to warrant the leaving out of 
the reliability. In my opinion, some of these 
statistics are not high enough; however, the 
reliability is left out and the tester does not 
have too much with which to work. 


4. Scoring time and cost are prohibitive. 
Several of the devices actually must be 
scored by the author of the test. In the high 
school situation, then, this often means cost 
to the student. This always means loss of 
time between the administering and the use 
of results. 


5. Questionable validity. In addition to the 
reasons given above causing questionable 
validity, there is often a validity statistic 
taken on the doubtfully useful “‘teacher’s 
rating.” In some cases there are merely 
hints of standardization. Manuals some- 
times do not actually show how, where, or 
on what the standardization was done. A 
hint is not sufficient evidence on which to 
base any prediction. 


Perhaps it is considered too harsh a 
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method by some to limit the use of tests 
leemed unreliable because they are invalid 
i not standardized. The tester or examiner 
vho is already aware of these limitations 
an act accordingly. It is my opinion that a 
vell-trained counselor can use any test or 
it least parts of it to advantage. Best results 
are not expected to emanate from any one 
device but from a battery of tests, case 
histories, interviews, and almost anything 
else a counselor can bring into the picture. 
It is definitely not the general professional 
opinion that has led some to imply that 
disagreement in the indications from several 
inventories is evidence that none are useful. 
It has long been recognized that testing 
devices are merely extensions to be added 
to other data regarding the student. All 
standardized devices are objective and when 
reliable do give the potential worker an 
advantage of being evaluated objectively 
rather than by mere guess. 

I have reviewed some forty devices that 
could be used to predict clerical success and 
have found that each of these devices has 
been developed for a purpose and represents 
a responsible effort. The majority of limita- 
tions, however, on these forty tests has 
fallen into the category of standardization. 
The reliability or validity or both has been 
questionable on nineteen of these devices. 
This naturally is an important point con- 
sidering that the average teacher’s total 
statistical background is often limited to 
a short course in “Tests and Measurements,” 
and thus the teacher is not equipped to 
standardize a device on local norms for him- 
self. 

By personal experiments during the past 
several years, I have devised a 30-minute 
testing device for my own use. The test is 
standardized on our local norms only, using 
a sample of 350 cases, but I have found it 
to prognose better than most tests now 
available. Actually the test is merely an 
experimental type of achievement test to 
be used for clerical aptitude testing. It 
consists of spelling, English and grammar, 
retention of letters and figures, and observa- 
tion and retention of directions. For those 
with some typing experience I also add, with 
directions, rough draft typing, letter place- 
ment, and typing from plain copy. Total 
points are weighted for those students with 
some typing and those without. These 
results and scores have been validated on 
students later completing second-year short- 
hand with excellent results. It should be 
mentioned that the device was first used 
on junior college students and that the items 
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were selected for their use. When the device 
was first used in our high school, it was 
found that the weightings were not adequate 
and that the instructions were not suitable. 
New samples of items were taken, local 
norms established, limitations noted, new 
reliabilities and validities made, and with 
all of this done I found that I had an instru- 
ment in which I could put some confidence. 


By using my own standardized device and 
through the use of interviews and other 
factors mentioned before, I have found that 
it is possible to predict success fairly accu- 
rately in the clerical training and stenography 
courses in our local high school. I would 
not claim that any other high school would 
necessarily secure the same results. Further- 
more, I would hesitate to recommend any 
known testing device that would prove 
successful in any unselected high school until 
local norms could be establ shed. 

Final approval of any single testing device, 
so far developed, is difficult to make because 
of inadequate norms, inadequate standardi- 
zation, inadequate directions to tester or 
examiner, cost to students, the element of 
student time, and many other negative 
limitations. 


Teachers looking for a research problem 
will find the testing field very fertile indeed 
for some scientific studies. It is also possible 
that some experimenter may find something 
having fewer limitations than the following 
tests now available: 


Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
Psychological Corporation. 

Bookkeeping Test for Advanced Bookkeeping Pupils. 
Colorado State College. 

Bookkeeping Test, Second Year, Number $11. 
Colorado State College. 

California Capacity Questionnaire. 
California Test Bureau. 

California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity. 
California Test Bureau. 

California Test of Personality, Adult Series. 
California Test Bureau. 

Commercial Education Survey Test, Senior Type- 

writing. 

Public School Publishing Company. 

Detroit Clerical Aptitude Examination. 
Public School Publishing Company. 

Dictaphone Transcription Test. 
Dictaphone Corporation. 

ERC Stenographic Aptitude Test. 
Science Research Associates. 

General Test for Stenographers and Typists. 
Psychological Corporation. 

Guilford Inventory of Factors STDCR. 
Sheridan Supply Company. 

Guilford-Martin Personality Inventory. 
Sheridan Supply Company. 

Hoke Prognostic Test of Stenographic Ability. 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

Inventory of Factors GAMIN. 
Sheridan Supply Company. 





Kuder Preference Record, Vocational, Form BB. 
Science Research Associates. 
MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Ability. 
California Test Bureau. 
Manson’s Occupational Interest Blank for Women. 
Bureau of Business Research. 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Psychological Corporation. 
National Business Entrance Tests. 
National Office Management Association. 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, Gamma 
Test. 
World Book Company. 
Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, 
Higher. 
World Book Company. 
Personality Inventory. 
Psychological Corporation. 
Primary Business Interest Test. 
Science Research Associates. 
Rowe New Typewriting Tests, Second Series. 
H. M. Rowe Company. 
San Jose State Personality Inventory. 
H. H. Heath, San Jose State College. 
distributed) 
Senior Classification and Verification Test. 
Public School Publishing Company. 
Shemwell-Whitcraft Bookkeeping Tests. 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. 


Workers. 


(Not 


Shorthand Aptitude Test. 
Psychological Corporation 
Social Intelligence Test. 
Psychological Corporation. 
SRA Clerical Aptitudes. 
Science Research Associates. 
Study of Values. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Test for First, Second, Third, and Fourth Semester 
Shorthand, Form A, Gregg Shorthand. 
Division of Educational Reference, Purdue Uni 
versity. 
Test for Key-Driven Calculator Course. 
South-Western Publishing Company. 
Test on the Parts of the Business Letter. 
L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
The Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Abilities 
Forms A and B. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Thompson Business Practice Test. 
World Book Company. 
Thurstone Employment Test. 
World Book Company. 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men, for Women. 
Stanford University Press. 
Wang Self-Appraisal Schedule. 
Psychological Laboratories of the University of 
Chicago. 








Experimental General Business — A Challenge to the Teacher 


(Continued from page 61) 


classroom use. A student should be in charge 
of these classroom materials and the ma- 
terials should be made available for students’ 
use outside the classroom. 


How does this experimental class differ from 
the ‘“‘progressive’’ class? 

The experimentalist is on the progressive 
bandwagon, but he is not traveling on the 
deep, muddy end of the road. He does not 
go to the extremes of the laissez-faire theory. 
The student does not direct the class; he 
does not study any subject, any time, with- 
out some direction; he does not study a 
subject beyond its usefulness or leave it 
before the teacher is sure all implications 
for the individual have been fully explored. 


Finally, what kind of teacher does a school 
need for the general business course? 

The teacher should have an interest in 
business beyond the confines of the textbook 
and the classroom. Every business enter- 
prise in the community and neighboring 
communities should be known to the teacher: 
what they manufacture, sell, or what service 
they give to others. The teacher should 
make an effort to visit every one of these 
concerns. He should acquaint himself with 
individuals in business, the professions, and 
public service. During summer vacations 
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the teacher should try to spend some of his 
time working for one of these business con- 
cerns. 


Patience and more patience is required in 
an experimental class. The teacher’s temper 
is often severely tried by the mistakes of 
students. Democratic procedures often 
appear to be less efficient. Johnny may take 
ten minutes to explain something that the 
teacher could explain in one minute, but the 
resulting information secured by Johnny on 
his own may stay with him twice as long. 


The principal and the teacher must see 
that a real experimental general business 
class is a challenge to the teacher. This 
course is not an easy one to teach. The lazy 
way is to have a textbook question and 
answer class. The teacher can get by and the 
class can pass his tests. However, can the 
teacher honestly answer “yes” to these 
questions: 


Have I really educated my students in 
democratic principles? 

Have I fostered class co-operation? 

Can my students solve community prob- 
lems in general business? 

Do the students have confidence in their 


ability to discuss general business problems 
intelligently? 
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Maryland's ‘‘How Shop”’ 


Maryland business educators participated 
in an interesting “How Shop” at the 
University of Maryland, College Park, from 
June 25 to August 3. The “How Shop” was 
sponsored by Professor Arthur S. Patrick of 
the University’s College of Education and 
was conducted by Thomas M. Greene, 
supervisor of business education of Balti 
more County. Benjamin F. Thomas of the 
College of Education served as Mr. Greene’s 
assistant. 

Participants in the “Ilow Shop” engaged 
in a concentrated study of curriculum 
planning in business education with em 
phasis on the philosophy and objectives of 
the business education program and on 
curriculum research and organization of 
appropriate course content. Individual and 
group projects were organized to study 
curricular problems on the local level. Some 
worth-while courses of study and units of 
instruction with related learning activities 
were developed. 

a7 . o 
Charles E. Bowman Retires 

Charles E. Bowman, who was head of the 
Department of Business Education at the 
Girard College High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, since 1919, retired at the end 
of the school year in June. Mr. Bowman 
was well known in business education 
circles, having been coauthor of a_book- 
keeping and accounting series and a lecturer 
on business education principles and methods 
at Harvard University, Boston University, 
Temple University, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Now that he will have more leisure time, 
Mr. Bowman expects to play golf and to go 
fishing. He and Mrs. Bowman will live at 
their home in Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 
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Pi Omega Pi Installs New Chapter 


Fourteen students and two faculty mem- 
bers were initiated as charter members of 
the Gamma Zeta chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
business education undergraduate honorary 
fraternity, at its installation on May 14 at 
the Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege. Mina M. Johnson, national organizer 
from Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, officially installed the college 
chapter. 

Dr. Dorothy Veon, associate professor of 
business education, and Margaret Swartz, 
instructor of economics, were initiated as 
honorary faculty members. 


Undergraduate charter members of the 
organization are John Barrons, Melvin 
Bock, Blaine Crooks, George Demshock, 
Ina Epstein, William Faurot, Joyce Flora, 
Harold O’Hazzo, Ruth Schenley, Evelyn 
Stuban, Melvin Wance, Barbara Waska, 
Patricia Weaver, and Barbara Wink. Officers 
elected for next year are: president, John 
Barrons; vice-president, Melvin Bock; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Evelyn Stuban; historian, 
Ina Epstein. 


Mary Stella, instructor in business educa- 
tion, is sponsor of the group. Miss Stella, 
Miss Johnson, Dr. James E. Gemmell, head 
of Business Education Department at Penn- 
sylvania State College, and the charter 
members are shown in the picture below. 
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Nfice=style dictation to correlate 
with the Simplified System see 
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Shorthand Dictation Studies 


By Wallace B. Bowman 


Yes, you may now obtain SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Second Edition, 
correlating with the new Simplified System (Gregg). 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES consists of forty dictation studies. In the 
first twenty-five of these, rhythmic dictation is used to build speed. Thereafter, 
office-style dictation is alternated with rhythmic dictation in order to provide 
real job preparation. The office-style dictation requires handling uneven 
dictation, corrections, changes, special instructions, insertions, and punctuation. 
Additional office-style dictation is provided in the teachers’ manual. For those 
who want more rhythmic dictation there.is more in the teachers’ manual. 


Each of the forty dictation studies is divided into five parts as follows: basic 
skill, involving theory review, brief-form review, and punctuation pointers; 
business information, including vocabulary preview, difficult words and out- 
lines, and background information; business correspondence involving both 
incoming and outgoing letters, vocabulary preview, and difficult outlines; a 
study of business and office practices involving vocabulary preview and office 
routines; progress check-up involving letters increasing in length and difficulty. 
Numerous other features will also appeal to you. 





> 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Why Not Now? 


Submitted by 
Carl E. Walker 
Lees Junior College 
Jackson, Kentucky 


There is an old hymn that repeats in its 
refrain the words, “Why not now?” This 
question might well be used against all 
cases of useless stagnation, but I would like 
to apply it to the stagnation in the type- 
writer keyboard. 

Keyboard reform, major and minor, has 
been discussed in business and _ business 
education periodicals for years. It has 
rightly been thought that sweeping reforms 
would create more problems than they would 
solve, but why not make one simple, sensible, 
valuable change — now? Why not put the 
plus and equal signs in the places now 
occupied by “¢” and “@”? The typewriter 
companies would need to do no engineering, 
for the + and = slug can now be put on 
any typewriter at an extra cost of some few 
dollars. The “¢” character can easily be 
made with the small c and the / and the @ 
character has virtually no general use. On 
the other hand, the + and = signs have 
numerous uses. The plus sign is impossible 
to make attractively on the typewriter with 


the present standard keyboard, and the 
equal sign is awkward to make, much more 
awkward than the cent character would be 
with the small ¢ and the diagonal. 

It is doubtful that anyone uses the ¢ and 
@ characters sufficiently to have established 
very fixed habit patterns, so there would be 
no difficulty in learning the location of the 
new characters. The ¢ and @ characters 
would always be available for those who 
found occasion for their frequent use. 

Of course, there would be the problem of 
having both ¢@-machines and + =-ma- 
chines in the same classroom or the same 
office. But that would create no problem, 
except possibly for the jealousy of those 
operating the machines with the nonfunc- 
tional characters. 

Why not make the change now? I am 
getting wearied trying to find an honest 
answer to my typing students’ queries of 
“What do you use this little a with a circle 
around it for?” 

Why not change now? 








Florida Follow-Up Study 


A follow-up study of 
the graduating class of 
1950 was made by St. 
Petersburg Senior High 
School, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. John J. Man- 
gan, head of the Busi- 
ness Department, was 
chairman of the follow- 
up study committee. 

A simple questionnaire 
was constructed to deter- 
mine the nature of the 
students’ post high 
schoo} experience and the 
contribution their high 
school education has 
made to this activity. Questionnaires were 
mailed to 510 members of the graduating 
class of 1950. Of the 510 questionnaires 
mailed, 174 or 34 per cent, were returned. 
Some of the findings of the follow-up study 
that have a direct bearing on business edu- 
cation are given below. 











John Mangan 
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The questionnaires returned showed that 
61 students of the graduating class of 1950 
who did not directly enter some form of 
formal academic post high educational 
experience entered the various occupations 
in the world of work. These occupational 
groups are: 

No. of 
Occupation Students 
Professional technical and managerial work... . 
Clerical and sales work. . . 
Mechanical work 
Nonskilled work 
Service work 
Armed services 
Housewife... . 
Unemployed. . 


One of the conclusions drawn from this 
follow-up study was that the business 
curriculum in the high school should be 
expanded. A recommendation made as a 
result of this study was that courses in 
advanced bookkeeping, office machines, and 
selling and advertising should be added to 
the business curriculum. 
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Rocky Mountain and Plains States Organize 


During the past year several business 
educators in District Five of the United 
Business Education Association have been 
giving considerable thought to the problem 
of forming an active U.B.E.A. regional 
organization. After an exchange of many 
letters and discussions in small groups at 
conventions, a meeting was called for 
representatives of business education in the 
ten states comprising District Five. This 
meeting was scheduled on July 3 and 4 at 
the University of Denver. 

Representatives were present from the 
states of Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, and North Dakota. Letters of 
interest were received from business edu- 
cators in Oklahoma, Texas, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Montana. Business edu- 
cators present for this meeting were Cecil 
Puckett, Earl Nicks, and Grace Bumpus, 
University of Denver; E. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; 
Kenneth Hansen, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley; Helen Borland and 
F. K. Bangs, University of Colorado, 
Boulder; Edna McCormick, Colorado 
Women’s College, Denver; Vernon Payne, 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico; Warren Caster, presi- 
dent of New Mexico Business Teachers 
Association; Lucivy M. Hill and Gertrude 
Knie, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
J. B. Busse, State Teachers College, Minot, 
North Dakota; O. A. Parks, North Dakota 


School of Forestry, Bottineau. 

The first session was held on Friday 
afternoon, followed by an evening of fun 
and getting acquainted. The second main 
business session began Saturday morning 
and continued into the late afternoon. The 
representatives were so impressed with the 
importance of the problem that faced them 
that the group adjourned for a luncheon 
meeting where the discussion of the problem 
continued. 

In the two days of discussion, all the 
implications involving proper representation 
for business education in this ten-state area 
were widely discussed. It was recognized 
that District Five has over 1,200 U.B.E.A. 
members, which indicates something of the 
professional spirit of the region. It was also 
recognized that a relatively small percentage 
of these members were able to attend any 
of the various national meetings because of 
distances. Even the ten-state area presents 
a difficult problem for attending a con- 
vention in the district since lines of trans- 
portation generally run east and west while 
the district lines run north and south. It 
was decided that in a large measure this 
adversity could be overcome by rotating the 
annual meeting over a three- or four-year 
cycle. 

The meetings were conducted under the 
temporary chairmanship of E. C. McGill of 
Kansas, with Mrs. Edna McCormick of 
Colorado serving as recording secretary. It 

















From left to right: F. K. Bangs, Kenneth Hansen, Lucivy Hill, Gertrude Knie, Earl Nicks, Vernon 
Payne, E. C. McGill, Edna McCormick, Cecil Puckett, J. B. Busse, O. A. Parks, Warren Caster, 
Grace Bumpus, Helen Borland. 








vas decided to designate temporarily the 
ganization as the Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ress Education Association, a region of 
().B.E.A. 

After considerable discussion about con- 
vention time, it was decided that the annual 
meeting should be held during the summer 
months so as to avoid conflicts with other 
national meetings. The last Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday in June have been set 
‘or the annual meeting time. The first 
meeting will be held June 26, 27, and 28 
in Denver, Colorado. 

Officers pro tem were elected and will 
serve until new officers are elected by the 
membership during the first annual meeting. 
The officers elected are: general chairman, 
E. C. MeGill; vice-chairman, Earl G. Nicks; 
secretary, Gertrude Knie; and _ treasurer, 
Vernon Payne. 

Three committees were established for 
handling the organization and convention 
business. Earl Nicks was appointed chair- 
man of the Convention Committee, which 
is also composed of Edna McCormick, 
Grace Bumpus, Kenneth Hansen, and 
Helen Borland. Cecil Puckett was appointed 
chairman of the Constitution Committee 
with all of the delegates present serving as 
members of the committee. O. A. Parks 
was appointed chairman of the Membership 
Committee, which is to be composed of the 
state membership directors in the region. 

Those delegates present at this meeting 
were unanimous in the feeling that a monu- 
mental step had been taken to assure 
stimulated professional growth and repre- 
sentation for business education in the 
Mountains-Plains Region of U.B.E.A. 


Syracuse University Workshop 


The Department of Business Education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
sponsored a six-weeks’ workshop in dis- 
tributive education. This was the first such 
workshop to be offered at Syracuse Uni- 
versity to high school business teachers. 
The program was under the direction of 
Dr. Carroll A. Nolan, associate professor of 
business administration. 

Nine specially selected teachers partici- 
pated in the workshop. After only one week 
of orientation classes, the teachers went to 
work in downtown stores for five weeks, 
meeting two nights a week in a seminar to 
discuss practical problems with Dr. Nolan. 

The teachers were paid prevailing rates of 
wages in the stores for which they worked. 
Their duties included over-the-counter sell- 
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ing as well as marking, pricing, taking 
inventories, gift wrapping, floor-walking, and 
personnel work. An unusual feature of the 
six-weeks’ workshop was that the teachers 
received full-time salaries while pursuing 
graduate credits. 

An indication of the success of the pro- 
gram, according to Dr. Nolan, can be found 
in the stores’ reaction to the teacher-em- 
ployees and the teachers’ reactions to their 
work. One of the teachers working in a 
downtown store was among the four sales 
persons cited for excellence by a professional 
“shoppers” organization, which rated and 
appraised the store’s sales personnel. The 
teacher cited was William Caryl, teacher 
and co-ordinator at Herkimer High School. 

Further evidence of the success of the new 
program is shown by Dr. Nolan’s report that 
the personnel directors of the co-operating 
stores stated that the student-teachers’ 
work was comparable to that of regular 
workers, and in many instances was even 
superior. 

* e . 


D.P.E. Installs New Chapter 


Chi chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity for men and 
women in business education, was installed 
at the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, on July 27. The installation was 
conducted by Dr. Peter L. Agnew of Alpha 
chapter at New York University, assisted 
by Gilbert Kahn, Newark, New Jersey, also 
of Alpha chapter, Mary Stella, State 
College, Beta chapter, and Opal DeLancey, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Theta chapter 

John Hanna of State College was elected 
president of the chapter. Other officers for 
the first year are: vice-president, Mrs. Mary 
Norton, State College; recording secretary, 
Marjorie Mattern, Altoona; corresponding 
secretary, Margaret H. Sahlaney, Houtz- 
dale; treasurer, Mrs. Rae Leos, State 
College; historian, Mrs. Louise Westrick, 
Barnesboro. Dr. James Gemmell was 
elected faculty sponsor. Dr. Gemmell and 
the charter members are shown in the pic- 
ture below. 




















A Bookkeeping Project 


Submitted by 
Mrs. Violet McColley 
New Paris High School 
New Paris, Indiana 


One of the most interesting and worth- 
while projects that we had in bookkeeping 
classes this past year was our visiting-day 
project. Although our town is small, the 
firms in New Paris are a good representation 
of small and large businesses. First, we 
wrote letters to several different firms and 
asked if we might send a committee of three 
or four students at an appointed time to 
interview their bookkeeper and to visit their 
bookkeeping department. We decided that 
one class period would be adequate time 
for the interview and that more could be 
gained by not having the entire class going 
together. We believe that this procedure 
was the key to a very successful project. 
Only the regular class time was used and a 
small group went to each firm. 

In our letters we gave the firms an idea 
of the questions that the students might 
ask, such as: What takes up the majority 
of the bookkeeper’s time? Are columnar 
cash books used? What type of ledgers are 
used? How often is the profit or loss deter- 
mined? Does the bookkeeper take care of 
the tax computation and yearly reports? 


We assured the business firms that questions 
of a personal or confidential nature would 


not be asked. The students were also 
cautioned not to pry into a firm’s affairs. 
We asked the bookkeeper and employer to 
suggest what should be emphasized in the 
high school bookkeeping course. We also 
asked the firms to give the committees any 
samples of bookkeeping material they cared 
to distribute to the students. 

All the firms responded, and on the 
appointed day the class was divided into 
committees. All committees went out at the 
same time to the place assigned to each 
committee. The teacher stayed in the 
classroom to await developments. Each 
committee had a chairman to take charge 
of affairs. 

Some committees stayed out the entire 
class period, while others returned in half 
an hour. The co-operation of the employers 
and the bookkeepers was even beyond our 
fondest expectations. Each committee 
returned with samples of different types of 
journals, ledgers, payroll records, invoices, 
letterheads, cash register tape, and even 
check stubs. 

The following day the committees gave 
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their reports. It was the best class perio 
that we had all year. Each committee stood 
before the class armed with its samples 
First the chairman gave his report; then th 
other committee members added any other 
information they cared to give and answere: 
the various questions raised by the class 
Each committee member gave his impres 
sion of the office he had visited. 

We made a bulletin board display of the 
samples accumulated by the students. The 
students were especially interested to see 
that most of the sample journal and ledger 
sheets were very similar to those used in 
our practice work. They were amazed at 
the detail work and the many forms used 
by some of the businesses. We were all 
interested in the suggestions from employers 
and bookkeepers for improving our high 
school bookkeeping course. Among _ these 
suggestions were: Learn to check all numbers 
carefully. Know your debits and credits. 
Emphasize neat figures and accuracy. Learn 
to add and subtract accurately. Learn to 
be a good penman. Always keep bills and 
receipts. 

As we have progressed through the course, 
we have found many of the blanks given to 
us by the offices to be invaluable in present- 
ing new material from the textbook. The 
students know that these records are needed 
in actual bookkeeping. Our high school 
bookkeeping classes have taken on a new 
meaning for these students who saw for 
themselves how bookkeeping is done in a 
business office. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 
This new material is a combination textbook and work- 


book. 
office practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. There are 


It can be used as an independent project in 


ten assignments requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 
The work involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from wages, 
and preparing payroll reports and records. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 1 Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 
San Francisco 3 
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L BUSINESS 


rabbe and Salsgiver 


A great book has been revised. GENERAL BUSINESS is by far the 
most widely used book in its field. Now it comes to you in a com- 
pletely new sixth edition representing the most drastic revision and 
the greatest improvements that have been made in a book of this 
type for many years. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended as a basic course for busi- 
ness students and a general basic course for all students. In this 
book is assembled, from many years of experience, a presentation 
of the vital business information that should be taught to everyone. 


The popular features of the previous editions have been retained 
but improved. A wide variety of new illustrative material is in- 
‘luded with new problems. 


You will want to see the new GENERAL BUSINESS, Sixth Edition, 


before making a selection for your next class. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 




























































































Michigan High School Conducts Survey 


Submitted by 
William E. Logan 
Bad Axe High School 


A survey of occupations in Bad Axe, 
Michigan, was made by the local high school 
business department with the co-operation 
of the office practice students and proved 
to be one of the outstanding projects of the 
class. Members of the office practice class 
helped develop, administer, tabulate, and 
summarize the study. The experiences of 
the students in interviewing techniques, 
such as making a good appearance, being 
prompt, having a businesslike approach, 
making a good impression, using the tele- 
phone, accurately tabulating data, and 
summarizing results were invaluable in 
developing skills necessary for the training 
of competent workers in the business world. 

Bad Axe, a county seat with a population 
of 3,000, is located in an agricultural area. 
A number of surveys had been made in the 
past five vears with resulting adjustments 
in counseling procedures and curriculum 
changes in the high school. This particular 
study had as its aims: (1) to determine the 


Bad Axe, Michigan 





classifications and number of jobs, (2) to 
determine the turnover and occupational! 
opportunities, (3) to improve school-business 
relationships so as to meet more fully th. 
responsibilities of the business department 
and (4) to determine the number and variou 
types of office machines used. 

Students filled in questionnaires during 
interviews with representatives of 150 busi 
nesses in the area. There were 132 forms 
completed representing a return of 88 per 
cent. 

Originally the purpose of the study was 
confined to related business occupations; 
however, the tabulation of office equipment 
took students into numerous business places 
where no specific office help was employed. 
This brought out a complete picture of the 
various types of employment in the Bad 
Axe area. 

The questionnaire included (1) the tabu- 
lation on all job classifications with the 
number of full-time employees, part-time 


TABLE A 
Office, Retail, and Miscellaneous Workers 


Retail Salespeople is 


General Clerks. . 
Bookkeepers . 

Telephone Operators. . 
Secretaries. . 

Mechanics . 

Service Department 
Clerks 

Nurses 

Stenographers. . 
Station Attendants 
Truck Drivers. . 
Pressers... 
Field Representatives 
Practical Nurses. . 
Nurses Aids.......... ’ 
Linotype Operators... . 
Reporters....... 
General Labor. . 
Printers. . 
Receptionists. . 
Mill Work... 


Estimators. 


ys | | re 


No. Hired in 


Full Time Part Time Last 12 Mo. 


ee 105 42 25 
65 20 15 
48 26 19 
34 0 10 
24 3 7 
24 2 4 
23 z 3 
20 5 2 
14 0 2 
11 8 3 
11 1 6 
8 0 5 
7 0 1 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
nad 5 0 3 
pains 3 0 0 
ee 2 3 0 
2 2 0 
2 2 1 
2 0 0 
1 4 0 
1 0 0 
424 120 


Total turnover 
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« iployees, and persons hired during the 
» st year; (2) the various types and number 
» office machines; (3) serious weaknesses 
o! new employees; (4) qualifications other 
tan occupational competency considered 
ii portant; (5) sources used for obtaining 
new employees; (6) recommendations on 
curriculum changes. 


SUMMARY 


According to Table A, on page 74, there 
are 424 full-time employees and 120 part- 
time employees in the 132 businesses for 
which questionnaires were filled out. With 
the turnover of 106 full and part-time 
workers in the last 12 months, the rate 
would be approximately 20 per cent. There 
are 387 of the total 554 employees, or 60 
per cent, who are office or retail workers. 
Approximately 40 per cent of these classifi- 
cations are in the sales categories. 

The manual type of office machine pre- 
dominates with the exception of adding 
machines. Thirty per cent of the 104 
machines reported are electric. 

Spelling leads the list of weaknesses of 
new employees as shown in Table B, on 


page 75. Lack of ability to spell correctly 
was mentioned by approximately 15 per 
cent of the employers; the next 5 weaknesses 
by a little more than 5 per cent; the next 
5 by a little more than 2 per cent. 


Several items listed are difficult to appraise 
from the standpoint of how serious they are. 
Possibly some employers may have had a 
particularly bad experience with one em- 
ployee and as a result made a general state- 
ment indicating it to be a common weakness. 


Neatness, personality, ability to meet 
people, and honesty were considered im- 
portant factors by employers. Many 
employers stated that neatness of appear- 
ance is very essential in giving the customer 
a good impression of the business and the 
type of work that might be done by their 
workers. There was a strong correlation of 
weaknesses listed regardless of the occupa- 
tion considered. 

The most frequent source of obtaining new 
employees is by personal interview. Direct 
application and the high school are used 
about the same number of times and adver- 
tising ranks fourth. 


TABLE B 


Serious Weaknesses of New Employees 


Frequency 
ree 20 
Don’t take serious interest in work; 
after being there a little while, 
they feel that they are a part of 
the business and do not have to 


work . 9 
ibility to do simple arithmetic 8 
Lack of confidence . 7 
poner / to see work to be done 7 
Lack of initiative... . 7 
Too tired. 4 
Lack of know ledge of office 
etiquette 4 
Punctuality . ' 3 
Poor on public relations 2 
‘lock watchers. . . 2 
Lack of down-to-earth know ledge. . 2 
Unfamiliarity of work. Seem 2 
Lack of fundamental training in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 2 
saa Seen uiwsse0etees 2 
a): Peer ereer ] 
Cannot meet the public 1 
[In too big a hurry... | 
RIO re rere ] 
Inability to operate office machines 1 
Inability to think for themselves. . . l 
0, 1 
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Frequency 
Care of rent edits oWeaiews 1 
Ey ee er ee 1 
Lack of ability ae ae 5 


Application of knowledge to situa- 


Ee ere ere 4 
Have to push workers too muc he 4 
Can’t make change at cash register. 4 
Poor penmanship 4 
Poor housekeeping........ 3 
Want high wages and short hours . 3 
Lack training in typing & short- 

"OEE RO OT ROA 3 
Inability to handle telephone oery 3 
Inaccuracy................ 2 
Not getting —_ s names, facts 

correct . re a re ee 2 
Careless. . eer ee Me 2 
SEPP CO RETO 2 
Have difficulty phrasing sentences 

or wording sentences........... 2 
Ee ee eer 1 
Afraid to reveal mistakes. ........ 1 
Social workers lack formal training 

in field of social work........... 1 
Poor attitude, overanxious to create 

an impression of accuracy ..... . 1 
Lack of knowledge of English. . 1 
Lack bookkeeping training....... 1 






















Salesmanship, with 18 per cent of the 
total 182 businesses listing it, led the list 
of courses recommended as additional to 
the present program of one year of business 
training, first- and second-year typing, one 
year of bookkeeping, a year and a half of 
shorthand, and a half year of office practice. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Using students for this type of project in 
Bad Axe is a new technique that proved to 
be a very good teaching procedure. Students 
learned of many office positions that they 
did not know existed, and each student met 
a cross-section of businessmen in the com- 
munity. 

The predominance of employees working 
in offices and retail positions, and the fact 
that very few of them have received any 
training other than high school work as 
shown by a previous study, indicates that the 
high school business department has an 
important responsibility in providing the 
best possible training for the various 
classifications pertaining to office and retail- 
ing positions. 

The present schedule of classes in Bad 
Axe High School offers very little for the 
retailing occupations other than material 
offered as a part of existing courses. To 
provide better training in retailing will 
necessitate either adding more work for 
teachers who are already carrying full 
loads, or eliminating something from the 
present course of study. The typing course, 
which only recently has been increased to a 
two-year program, may be shortened to 
three semesters in order to allow one 
semester for retailing. It is thought that 
the typing proficiency needed can be 
attained in the shorter period of time. 
Preliminary work on such a change is under 
way at this writing. 

The average 20 per cent rate of turnover 
in the various positions indicates that there 
are opportunities in the community for 
graduates. The findings of the study will 
be especially valuable from the standpoint 
of counseling. 

The office machines in the business depart- 
ment appear to be adequate with 30 manual 
typewriters and one electric typewriter, 
two manual adding machines, a transcribing 
machine, and an electrically operated Mim- 
eograph. The predominance of electric 
adding machines in use is one factor that 
should receive consideration in future budg- 
ets for the department. 

The percentage of businesses specifically 
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mentioning any one weakness of new 
employees is comparatively small and wou'd 
seem to indicate that, in general, there is \:0 
one weakness that is too serious. The |})st 
does point to areas that should recei-e 
more emphasis, such as attitude improv» 
ment, personality development, and_ pr 
ficiency in fundamental skills. 

Many of the qualifications, other th: 
occupational competency, considered i 
portant by employers were common wea 
nesses of new employees. Lack of experien: 
and the ability to use what is commonly 
referred to as “common sense” seem to he 
the causes of many of the difficulties of new 
workers not measuring up to employers’ 
standards. Expanding the present on-the- 
job type of program as a means of better 
preparing the students is the approach that 
will possibly produce better qualified workers 
for Bad Axe. As a result of the study, 
several businessmen have volunteered to 
work with the school on such a program. 

In view of the fact that 45 per cent of the 
employers obtain new employees by personal 
interview and 30 per cent by direct appli- 
cation, techniques on these methods of 
finding a job should certainly be dealt with 
if prospective workers are to impress 
personnel managers favorably. 

The results of this study as well as several] 


other studies in the past, in a community 
where the business department instructors 
thought they understood local conditions 
sufficiently to do a fairly good job of pre- 
paring students to meet community needs, 


have been most enlightening. It appears 
that conditions are constantly changing and 
frequent analysis tends to bring the school 
up to date on the needs of the community. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


by Dr. Marion M. Lamb 


This new book, published in March, 1950, is a 
companion book to YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACH- 
ING TYPEWRITING, which made Miss Lamb 
famous as a writer of methods books. YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF TEACHING SHORTHAND AND 
TRANSCRIPTION provides a simple but clear and 
scholarly analysis of all methods of teaching shorthand. 
Comparisons are made and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various methods of teaching are an 
important part of the book. Every shorthand teacher 
will want to own a copy of this book and it is a must 
for every methods student. 


SINGLE COPIES $2.40 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 

















Mrs. Warner Appointed Supervisor 


Mrs. Cora Warner, 
formerly chairman of the 
Business Education 
Department, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, 
Los Angeles, California, 
has been appointed 
supervisor of business 
education, Senior High 
School Education Divi- 
sion, for the Los Angeles 
City Schools. She is a 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, 
Berkeley, and has taught 
all the business subjects 
at Franklin High School. 
The posilion was received as a result of a 
competitive examination. 

Mrs. Warner has had a great deal of 
experience both in teaching and in adminis- 
tration. She is a member of Beta Gamma 
Sigma, an honorary business administration 
fraternity. 

Mrs. Warner succeeds George DaVall, 
who was recently appointed to the position 
of supervisor of the Curriculum Division for 
the Los Angeles City Schools. 





Cora Warner 


E.B.T.A.-N.B.T.A. Yearbooks Available 


Bernard A. Shilt, secretary of the Joint 
Publication Commission of the National 
Business ‘Teachers Association and _ the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, has 
announced that the 1951 American Business 
Education Yearbook, entitled “Improvement 
of Business Education Practices,” is now 
available. The price is $3.75 and copies 
may be obtained from the New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, Washington Square, New 
York 3, New York. 

At the New York University Bookstore 
copies of the following yearbooks are still 
available: 

“Evaluating Competence for Business 

Occupations” (1950) Price, $3.75 

“Equipment, Layout, and Supplies for 

Business Education” (1948) Price, $3.00 
“Appraising Business Education” (1946) 
Price, $2.50 
“Learning and Achievement in Business 
Education” (1945) Price, $2.50 


“Community Co-operation in Business 
Education” (1944) Price, $2.50 
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High School Credit for Typewriting 
and Office Practice 


As a result of numerous inquiries that 
have been made by business teachers and 
school administrators throughout the 
country, South-Western Publishing Co. 
recently conducted a survey of all states in 
an attempt to determine current practices 
regarding credit for typewriting and office 
practice courses in the high schools through- 
out the country. Questionnaires were sent 
to all state departments of education. The 
purpose of the study was to determine the 
common practices throughout the country 
and whether any trend in length of courses 
and amount of credit is apparent. 

The table on pages 78 and 79 shows a 
summary of the information from the 
questionnaires. The states are listed alpha- 
betically with columns for the maximum 
units of credit allowed for typewriting, the 
maximum credit for first-year and second- 
year typewriting, the minimum class period 
for which such credit is allowed, and the 
number of periods a week that typewriting 
is offered. 

The following is a summary of the trends 
that are apparent from examining the table: 

1. Most states give two full units of 
credit for typewriting. If only one unit of 
credit is allowed in typewriting, additional 
credit can be earned in office practice. 

2. Outside practice is generally not re- 
quired to earn a full unit of credit in type- 
writing when studied for five periods a week 
for the entire year. Most states now give a 
full unit of credit for thirty-six weeks of 
typewriting when studied for five periods 
a week with daily periods as short as forty- 
five minutes. Some schools still require 
sixty-minute periods for a full unit of credit 
and a few states with forty or forty-five- 
minute periods require additional outside 
work for a full unit of credit. Only a very 
few states still require double periods of 
class work for one unit of credit. 

3. One half or one unit of credit for a 
course in office practice is common. In most 
states this credit is in addition to the credit 
allowed for typewriting. 


4. While some states recommend a sepa- 
rate course in personal typewriting, many 
states include nonvocational students in the 
regular course if they are interested in type- 


writing for personal use. In most states 
the same amount of credit is given for equal 
time spent in personal typewriting and in 
the regular typewriting course. 
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20% CENTURY 


TYPEWRITING 


Fifth Edition — By Lessenberry and Crawford 


TYPEWRITING 


In student preference 

In teacher preference 

In classroom results 

In state adoptions 

In city and small school adoptions 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has many “'tirsts’’ to its credit. 
It is used in more schools than all competing textbooks combined. 
How did it reach such popularity? Simply because it is truly a 


scientific textbook that produces good results rapidly. 


If you are considering a change and have not yet seen this 


popular fifth edition, a sample will be sent for examination. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 1 
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Backposting in Bookkeeping 


Submitted by 
LeRoy A. Brendel 
Beverly High School 
Beverly, Massachusetts 


Sometimes it is difficult to find bookkeep- 
ing errors. Mr. Brendel suggests the follow- 
ing technique that may be used in locating 
errors in a trial balance: 

Although the bookkeeper has applied the 
usual techniques that can be used for locat- 
ing errors in a trial balance (“Preventing, 
Locating, and Correcting Errors in Book- 
keeping,” Tne BALANCE SHEET, Nov. 1948, 
p. 100-5; Dec. 1948, p. 148-51, 155), the error 
remains hidden. Ledger accounts have been 
checked and rechecked. Postings have been 
verified and reverified. Columns of figures 
have been added and readded. Yet the error 
cannot be found. It seems apparent that it 
must be in one of the several journals. But 
which one? Cash Receipts? Cash Payments? 
Purchases? Sales? General? 

A device that has proved helpful to 
“pinpoint” the error to a specific journal is 
“backposting’— that is, “posting” from 
the individual ledger accounts to a multiple- 
column work sheet in the following manner: 

1. Head a pair of columns with a title for each of the 

journals used. For each pair of journal-columns, 


subhead one column “‘Debit”; the other “‘Credit.”’ 
(See illustration below) 


. Take each account in the ledger separately, and 
using the folio as a guide, post each debit entry 
in that account to its respective journal column 
as a debit. Do likewise for each credit entry in the 
account. 


For example: assume the Purchases and Sales 
accounts contain the following data: 


a. The debit of $75 is posted to the debit column 
of General on the work sheet; $10 to the debit 
column of Payments. 


. The credit of $4500 is posted to the credit 
column of Sales on the work sheet; $325 to the 
credit column of General. 


. The debit of $3600 is posted to the debit 
column of Purchases on the work sheet; $425 
to the debit column of General. 


. The credit of $100 is posted to the credit 
column of General on the work sheet; $25 to 
the credit column of Receipts. 


SALES 


75— sJ 
10— ¥y GJ 


PURCHASES 
3600— v | GJ 
425— v¥1|CR 








100— 
a 


. After each ledger account has been posted to the 
work sheet in like manner, each pair of journal 
columns is added. 


. As each of the journals supposedly had an equality 
of debits and credits at the time it was ruled and 
posted to the ledger accounts, the columns when 
backposted should be equal. If any pair of journal 
columns does not equal, the error will undoubtedly 
be found in that particular journal or in posting 
from that journal to a ledger account. 





PURCHASES | SALES 


Re&cEIPTs 


PAYMENTS GENERAL 





Dr. Cr. | Dr. | Cr. Dr. 





Cr. ; ; Dr. Cr. 





3600— 








25— 

















Commander Lord in Active Service Again 


Friends of Commander George P. Lord will 
be interested to learn that he has been re- 
called to active duty in the Navy. He is 
stationed at the Philadelphia Naval Base in 
the capacity of naval control shipping 
officer, which office heads a new organiza- 
tion in the military expansion program for 
the security of merchant vessels. It is a 
reactivation of the former port director 
duties, in which capacity Commander Lord 
served during World War II, both in Boston 
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and in the Marshall-Gilbert Area of the 
Pacific. He served in merchant shipping 
as master in the South American Service 
of the Munson Line and also in the Round- 
the-World Service of the former Dollar Line. 

Commander Lord’s wife, Mrs. Gladys H. 
Lord, is principal and owner of Hesser Busi- 
ness College, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Commander Lord is the son of the late 
George P. Lord, Sr., of the Salem Commer- 
cial School, Salem, Massachusetts. 





Convention Calendar — Fall and Winter, 1951 





Name of Association 


Alabama Association of Business Colleges 


American Association of University Teachers of In- 


surance 

American Business Writing Association 
American Economie Association 
American Institute of Accountants 
American Marketing Association 


American Vocational Association 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 


Teachers 
Arizona Education Association 
Association of School Business Officials 
Association of Urban Universities 


California Council of Business Schools 
Northern 
Southern 


Catholic Economic Association 
Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania 


Colorado Education Association 


Connecticut Business Education Conference 


Connecticut Education Association 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 


Georgia Education Association 
District No. 1 
District No. 2.... 
District No. 3, East 
District No. 3, West 
District No. 4 
District No. 5 
District No. 6 
District No. 7 
District No. 8 
District No. 9. 
District No. 10 


Illinois Education Association 
Blackhawk 
Central . 
DuPage Valley 
East Central 
Eastern. . 
Illinois Valley 
Lake Shore 


Mississippi Valley 


Northeastern. 
Northwestern 
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Place of Meeting 


Montgomery 


Boston 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Boston 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Boston 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 


Muncie 
Tucson 
Toronto, Ontario 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Santa Cruz 


Long Beach 


Boston 
Philadelphia 


Denver 

Pueblo 
Durango 
Grand Junction 


Storrs 


Hartford. . 


New Haven 


Wilmington 


Savannah 
Albany... 
Fitzgerald 
Americus 
Griffin. . 
Decatur 
Macon 
Rome. . 
Waycross 
Gainesville 
Augusta 


Chicago. . . 
Rock Island . 
Bloomington 
Glen Ellyn 
Urbana. 
Mattoon . 
LaSalle... 
Evanston 
Harvey . 
Quincy... 
Aurora. . 


Rockford. . 


| Date of Meeting 


| October 18 


December 27-29 
December 27, 28 
December 26-29 
October 6-10 

December 27-29 


November 25—December 1 


November 16, 17 
November 2, 3 


October 15-18 





October 29 


October 19, 20 


| October 26, 27 
| December 29 


| October 17-19 


October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 


October 10 


October 26 
October 26 


October 25, 26 


October 26 
October 24 
October 23 
October 22 
October 19 
October 30 
October 15 
October 12 
October 25 
October 17 
October 16 


December 27-29 
October 12 
October 8 
October 19 
October 12 
October 12 
October 12 
October 19 
October 22 
October 12 
October 19 





October 19 




















Peoria. . 
Rock River 
South Central 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Western. 


Indiana State Teachers Association. 


Southwestern . . 
North Central . 
Northeastern. . 
Northwestern 


lowa State Education Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Association 


Kansas State Teachers Association 


Kentucky Education Association 


First District . 
Second District 
Third District. . 


Fourth District . 


Fifth District . 
Central District 
Eastern District 


Middle Cumberland District 
Northern District . 
Upper Cumberland District 
Upper Kentucky River District 
Louisiana Education Association . 


Maryland State Teachers Association 


Michigan Education Association — 


Region 1 
Region 2 
Region 3. 
Region 4. 
Region 5 
Region 6. 
Region 7. 
Region 8. 


Minnesota Business Schools Association 


Minnesota Education Association 


Northeast. .. 


Missouri State Teachers Association. . . 

National Association and Council of Business Schools 
National Business Teachers Association 

National Council for the Social Studies. 

National Council of Geography Teachers 

National Council of Teachers of English 


Nebraska State Education Association — 


District No. 1 
District No. 2. 


District No. 8.... 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Date of Meeting 








Peoria. . 
Dixon... 
Springfield. 
Fairfield... 
Carbondale. 
Galesburg. . 


Indianapolis 
Evansville. . 
South Bend. 
Fort Wayne 
Gary..... 


Des Moines. . 


Wichita . 


| Topeka 


Salina. . 
Hays... 
Dodge City. . 
Wichita ..... 
Independence. 


Murray. . 
Madisonville. . 
Bowling Green 
Elizabethtown . 
Louisville. . 
Richmond 
Ashland... 
Somerset . . 
Covington. . 
Barbourville . . 
Hazard... 


Shreveport... .. 


| Baltimore... 


Detroit... 

Flint. 
East Lansing... 
Grand Rapids. 
Traverse City. . 
Detroit... 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Kalamazoo. ... 


Minneapolis. . . 


Minneapolis. . .. 
Virginia. . 


St. Louis. 
Chicago. . 


Chicago 


Detroit, Michigan. . 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lincoln . 
Omaha. 
Norfolk . 





October 26 
October 26 
October 19 
October 12 
October 19 


| October 12 


October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 


November 2 
November 2 


November 1-3 
November 1-3 
November 1-3 
November 1-3 
November 1-3 
November 1-3 


October 12 
October 19 
October 12 
October 19 
November 2 
October 5 
November 8, 9 
October 11, 12 
November 8, 9 
October 5 
October 11, 12 


November 19-21 
October 18-20 
October 25, 26 
October 11, 12 
October 25, 26 
October 18, 19 
October 4, 5 
October 18, 19 
October 4, 5 
October 11, 12 


November 10 


November 8, 9 
October 11, 12 


November 8, 9 

December 26-28 
December 27-29 
November 22-24 
November 23, 24 


November 22-24 


October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 





















Name of Association 
District No. 4 
District No. 5 
District No. 6 

New England Business College Association 

New England High School Commercial Teachers 

Association . 

New Hampshire State Teachers Association 


New Jersey Association of Schools of Business 
New Jersey Education Association 
New Mexico Business Education Association 


New York State Teachers Association 
Southern 
Central 
Eastern : 
South Eastern. 
Central Western 
Long Island. 
Western 


North Carolina Education Association 
Northeastern 
North Central 
Northwestern 
Southeastern. 
Western........ 
South Piedmont 


North Dakota Education Association 
Northeast 
Southeast. . 
Ohio Education Association 
Southwestern 
Southeastern 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Central 
Eastern 
Oklahoma Education Association 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Western 
Central-Western 
Midwestern 
Northwestern. 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 


South Carolina Business Education Teachers Associa- 
tion Conference 


South Dakota Education Association 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Southern Business Education Association 
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Place of Meeting 


Kearney 
Holdrege 
Scottsbluff 


Boston 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Manchester, 
New Hampshire 


Elizabeth 
Atlantic City 


Albuquerque 


Binghamton 
Syracuse 
Albany 

New York City 
Rochester . 
Hempstead 


Buffalo 


Greenville . 
Durham 
High Point. 
Whiteville 
Asheville 
Charlotte 


Bismarck 
Devils Lake 
Valley City 


Columbus 
Cincinnati. 
Athens 
Cleveland 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Marietta 


Oklahoma City 
Harrisburg 
Harrisburg 
Pittsburgh 
Indiana 

New Castle 
Erie . 


Providence 


Rock Hill 


Sioux Falls 

Sturgis 

Watertown 

St. Petersburg, Florida 


Edgewater Park, Miss. 


Date of Meeting 


October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 


November 30-December | 


November 3 


October 17-19 
November 10 

| November 8-11 

October 24-27 

October 5 


October 19 
October 19 





October 19 
October 25, 26 
October 26 
October 26 


October 2 


| October 


| October 9 


| October 11 


October 16 
| October 18 


October 17-19 
October 4, ! 
October 4, ! 


December 16-18 
October 26 

| October 26 

| October 19 

| October 19 

| October 26 

| October 26 

October 26 


October 10-12 
October 12, 13 
December 28 

October 10-13 
October 17-19 
October 4, 5 

October 14, 15 


October 25, 26 


Noveinber 3 


October 24-26 
October 24-26, 
October 24-26 


December 2-6 





November 22-24 








Name of Association 


Souchern Economic Association 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 
Tennessee Education Association 
eastern. 
Western 
Middle 
Texas State Teachers Association 
Tri-State Business Education Association 
Utah Education Association 
Virginia Business Education Association 


Virginia Education Association 


Washington Education Association 


West Virginia Education Association 


Winfield, Kansas, Educational Clinic. .... 
Wisconsin Business Education Association 
Wisconsin Education Association 


Wyoming Education Association 
Northeast 
Northwest 
Central. ... 
Southwest 


Place of Meeting 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas 
Knoxville 
Memphis. 

Nashville 
Houston 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Salt Lake City 


Richmond 


| Date of Meeting 


November 16, 17 
| November 23, 24 
October 25, 26 
October 11, 12 
October 19 
November 22-24 
October 12, 13 
October 11-13 


November 2 





_S yutheast 





Richmond. . October 31-November 3 
October 5 
October 8 
October 9 
October 10 
October 11 
October 12 
October 15 
October 16 
October 17 
October 17 
October 19 


Bellingham 
Vancouver 
Longview 
Aberdeen 
Tacoma 
Seattle. ... 
Wenatchee... 
Yakima.... 
Walla Walla 
Richland 
Spokane 





October 25, 26 
| October 29, 30 
| November 1, 2 


Huntington 
Clarksburg 
Wheeling 


Winfield, Kansas October 3-6 


Milwaukee November 1, 2 


Milwaukee | November 1-3 
Casper (delegate assemb.) 
Casper 

Casper 

Casper. . 

Rawlins. 


Cheyenne 


October 19, 20 
October 4, 5 
October 4, 5 
October 4, 5 
October 4, 5 
October 4, 5 











South Carolina Meeting 


The annual conference of South Carolina 
Business Education Teachers Association 
will convene this year on November 3 at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina. All business teachers and any who are 
interested are invited to attend. The guest 
speaker will be Dr. Hamden L. Forkner. 

Dr. Forkner, professor of education and 
head of the Department of Business and 
Vocational Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is distinguished not 
only for his contributions to business edu- 
cation but also to the broader fields of 
voeational education, school administra- 
tion, and curriculum planning. He has 
erved widely in business teacher organiza- 
tions, having been president of the National 


October, 1951 


Council for Business Education, 1940-1944; 
of National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, 1945-1946; of the 
United Business Education Association, 
1946-1948. He is coauthor of several books. 

The general subject of the conference 
this year will be ““The Business Curriculum 
in South Carolina.” Registration will 
begin at 10:00 A.M. and the program will 
begin at 10:30 A.M. Dr. Forkner has done 
considerable work in the field of curriculum 
construction and during the past two years 
he has delivered the annual lectures of Delta 
Pi Epsilon on “Challenges to Curriculum 
Planners”; “Curriculum Planning in Busi- 
ness Education,” both published by South- 
Western Publishing Company. 





























































































































































































































Tri-State Meeting in Pittsburgh 
The Tri-State Business Education Associ- 


ation, whose members come from Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, will hold 
its annual fall meeting at Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on October 12 
and 18. The theme of the meeting will be 
“What Kind of Training Equipment Should 
Our Schools Buy?” 

The first session of the meeting will get 
under way at 8:30 P.M. on Friday. Dis- 
cussion leaders at this meeting will represent 
office managers and members of Pittsburgh’s 
National Office Management Association 
chapter. 

On Saturday morning there will be three 
sessions on the following subjects: short- 
hand, typewriting and transcription, book- 
keeping and the recording skills, and basic 
business subjects. ‘These sessions will em- 
phasize methods of teaching responsibility, 
initiative, and industriousness. Speakers at 
the session will be classroom teachers from 
both the public and private schools. Dr. 
D. D. Lessenberry, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, will serve as 
moderator. 

There will be a luncheon meeting at 
12:45 on Saturday. Miss Corma Mowery, 
past president of the National Education 
Association, will be the principal speaker. 


Nelson Appointed Specialist 


Julius Nelson, on temporary leave from 
the University of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Maryland, where he headed the Secretarial 
Science Department, has recently been 
appointed as a specialist in the Division of 
Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. His present duties con- 
sist of developing and controlling materials 
accounts, in which the U. S. Office of 
Education acts as claimant agency for 
colleges and universities seeking priority 
assistance in building programs and supply 
and equipment needs. 

Before going to the University of Balti- 
more, Mr. Nelson taught for several years 
at the State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey. He is a native of Winber, 
Pennsylvania, where he taught for a period 
of ten years after his graduation from 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, State Teachers Col- 
lege. He received his Master’s degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, and is a Doctoral candidate at 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 
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Columbia Awards Four Doctorates 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi y, 
New York City, awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education to John W. Overby, 
John L. Pineault, Lewis D. Boynton, and 
Willard G. Adams. All four studies were 
made under the direction of Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, head of the Business Education 
Department. 

The study made by Dr. Overbey, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia, dealt with tie 
need, purpose, and philosophy of supervision 
of business education at the state level. Dr. 
Overbey will continue his work as professor 
at Radford College, where he will be head 
of the Department of Business Education. 

Dr. Pineault’s study dealt with criteria 
for certification of business teachers. He 
made an analysis of present certification 
requirements and developed criteria to 
guide state education departments in re- 
vising certification requirements. Dr. Pine- 
ault is on the staff of State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

Dr. Boynton, head of the Department of 
Business Education at Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, made a study of 
methods of teaching bookkeeping. The 
result of his study is a handbook for methods 
teachers of bookkeeping. Dr. Boynton 
assumed his duties as head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education in September. 

Dr. Adams’s study was concerned with 
the design for an improved Master’s degree 
program in business education. He has 
accepted a position with the College of the 
City of New York. 

o e e 


New England Meeting 


The fall meeting of the New England 
Business College Teachers Association will 
be held at the Hotel Bradford, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on Saturday, October 20. 
The president of the Association is Henry 
H. Trow of Northampton Commercial Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts. 





MILITARY FILING AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 


For special preinduction courses, for civilian materia 
in military establishments, or for military classes, 
special authoritative paper-bound books are available. 
One book covers the indexing and filing procedures, 
and the other book presents the correspondence pro- 
cedures for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 Chicago 5 
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rt- It’s easy to explain these terms now — thanks to the new 16mm motion picture, 


Tariffs . . . monetary exchanges . . . multi-lateral trade . . . industrial potential. 


th 


«| Introduction to Foreign Trade 


as 
he 
Just released by Coronet Films 


Here students will watch an actual exchange of goods .. . learn the opera- 
aid tions involved in the sale, shipment and payment of merchandise. As 
a they see the transaction completed, they'll gain a new understanding of 
0, the basic concepts and procedures of modern foreign trade — important 
ry for further study of business, economics, world geography and other 


)I- related subjects. 


Introduction To Foreign Trade was produced under the supervision of 
Dr. Harold J. Heck, Professor of Foreign Trade, The Tulane University 
of Louisiana. Professor Heck brings to this film a keen insight to the 
world of commerce that is a product of more than twenty years’ study and 
experience in foreign trade. 


For complete information as to how and where you may RENT, PRE- 
VIEW or PURCHASE this important sound motion picture, write: 


° | Department: BS 10 
Coronet Films - CORONET BUILDING « » CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Ictober, 1951 








United States Regional Geography Series. 
(Released in 1951.) This is a series of sixteen 35-mm. 
silent filmstrips in color produced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Incorporated. 

Summary. These filmstrips cover the eight regions 
of the United States. One filmstrip on each region calls 
attention to the chief physical features while another 
filmstrip on the same region is devoted to a discussion 
of the main products and industries. The titles of the 
sixteen filmstrips in the complete series are: (1) “New 
England States — Man’s Activities,” (2) ““New Eng- 
land States — Physical Characteristics,” (3) “Central 
States (Eastern) — Physical Characteristics,” (4) Cen- 
tral State« (Western) — Man’s Activities,” (5) “Central 
States (Eastern) — Man’s Activities,” (6) Central 
States (Western) — Physical Characteristics,” (7) 
“Middle Atlantic States— Man’s Activities,” (8) 
“Middle Atlantic States — Physical Characteristics,” 
(9) “Southern States (Eastern) — Physical Character- 
istics,” (10) ‘“‘Southern States (Western) — Man’s 
Activities,” (11) “‘Southern States Wosaras — Man’s 
Activities,” (12) “Southern States (Western) — Physi- 
cal Characteristics,” (138) “Southwestern States — 
Physical Characteristics” (14) “Southwestern States — 


Man’s Activities,” (15) ‘Northwestern States — Physi- 
cal Characteristics,”’ and (16) ““Northwestern States — 
Man’s Activities.” 
Recommended Use. 
use in high school classes in economic geography. 


The filmstrips are suitable for 


Sale. “United States Regional Geography Series” 
may be purchased from the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Incorporated, 1345 West Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. The complete series of sixteen 
filmstrips sells for $89.50. A set of eight of the film- 
strips sells for $47.50. Each individual filmstrip sells 
for $6.50. 


Improve Your Personality. (Released in 1951.) 
This 1-reel, 16-mm. sound film, available in color or 
black and white, was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. Dr. Clifford R. Adams, professor of psychology, 
Pennsylvania State College, acted as educational col- 
laborator. The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The opening scenes of the film give a 
simple definition of the term, “‘personality.” The film 
explains that personality is the way one gets along with 
other people and the way one adapts himself to a chang- 
ing environment. It explains and illustrates the follow- 
ing factors that help develop personality: (1) The way 
you affect other people; (2) the way others affect you; 
and (3) the effect of a changing environment. 

Recommended Use. The film has guidance value and 
is suitable for any group of high school students. 

Sale and Rental. “Improve Your Personality” may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00, and for a color print 
$100. For rental purposes contact your regular Coronet 
film rental library. 


Make Your Own Decisions. (Released in 1951.) 
This 1-reel, 16-mm. sound film, available in color or 
black and white, was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. Dr. Clifford R. Adams, professor of psychology, 
Pennsylvania State College, acted as educational col- 
laborator. The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. This film emphasizes the importance of 
making your own decisions and also that your decisions 
be good ones. The story centers around a girl who is 
overly dependent and who is not accustomed to making 
her own decisions. Her family wants her to be more 
self-confident and self-reliant and when an opportunity 
arises they encourage her to make her own decisions. 
She finds that decision making is not easy, for making 
decisions means that you must be ready to take the 
consequences of your decision. She finally adopts the 
following procedure in making decisions: (1) What 
choices do I have? (2) When should I decide? (3) What 
information do I need? and (4) Decide, then act. 


Recommended Use. The film has guidance value and 
is suitable for any group of high school students. 


Sale and Rental. “‘Make Your Own Decisions” may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00, and for a color print 
$100. For rental purposes contact your regular Coronet 
film rental library. 


Bali Today. (Released in 1951.) This 16-mm 
sound film in color was produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Incorporated. Dr. Clarence W. 
Sorensen, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
acted as collaborator. The film may be shown in 11 
minutes. 

Summary. This film deals with the geography and 
social problems of the new republic of Indonesia. The 
island of Bali was chosen to portray life in Indonesia 
because it was less damaged by the last war than other 
islands in the group. Women threshing rice with bam- 
boo sticks in the ancient manner, spinning and weaving 
with primitive tools, and men working together in the 
fields are shown in the film. The flim explains that 
religion dominates life in Bali, many beliefs having 
been inherited from India, but that Bali has its own 
traditions and native customs. The world-famous 
Balinese storytelling through interpretive dances and 
passages from the Balinese music are illustrated in the 
film. The film emphasizes that the one million people 
of Bali, who live on a territory no larger than the state 
of Delaware, need many harvests to keep everybody fed. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for classes 
in world economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Bali Today” may be purchased 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incorporated, 
Wilmette, Illinois. The selling price is $100. For rental 
purposes contact your regular film rental library or 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incorporated. The 
rental price for one to three days’ use is $4.00. Trans- 
portation charges are additional. 
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‘redit Man’s Confidence in Man. (Released 
i; 1951.) This 16-mm. sound film was produced by 
\\ iding Picture Productions, Inc., and sponsored by 
Jvin & Bradstreet, Inc. It may be shown in 33 
rn nutes. 


Summary. This film illustrates the function of credit 
» the growth of America and its indispensable place 
1 our modern economy. The risk of all phases of con- 
mer, commercial, and bank credit is emphasized in 
he film. The film centers around the credit problems 
( retail stores. A description of the credit reporting 
unction as performed by the Dun & Bradstreet reporter 
is included in the film. There are several episodes in 
the film showing the history of credit in America. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economics, bookkeeping, business principles 
and management, general business, and distributive 
education. 


Rental. “Credit — Man’s Confidence in Man” may 
be obtained from Modern Talking Pictures Service, 
Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
Free rental except for transportation charges. 


Basic Economics. (Released in 1951.) This is a 
series of eight silent 35-mm. filmstrips in color produced 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. Dr. Horace 
Taylor, Columbia University, acted as educational 
collaborator. Each of the eight filmstrips consists of 
approximately sixty frames. 


Summary. The filmstrips are designed to explain 
the fundamental principles of economics. The story in 
the filmstrips is based on the book, “Enterprise Island.” 
The titles of the eight filmstrips are as follows: Part 1, 
Living and Working Without Money; Part 2, Money; 
Part 3, Money Goes to Work; Part 4, New Ways to 
Use Money; Part 5, Money and Panic; Part 6, Money 
and Government; Part 7, Too Much Money; Part 8, 
Too Little Spending. 


Recommended Use. The complete series of eight 
filmstrips is suitable for use in high school economic 
classes. 

Sale. The complete series of eight filmstrips titled 
“Basic Economics” may be purchased from Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. The 
selling price for the complete series is $43.20. Individual 
filmstrips are sold for $6.00 each. 


Our Southern Neighbors. (Released in April, 
1951.) This silent, $5-mm. filmstrip is one of a series 
titled “Report on the News,” edited by the New York 
Times. It consists of fifty-three frames. 


Summary. The purpose of this filmstrip is to empha- 
size the vital role played by Latin America in interna- 
tional affairs. The causes for the economic backwardness 
of Latin America are explained and illustrated in the 
filmstrip. The filmstrip points out that a prime factor 
in Latin America’s poverty is the fact that her rich 
natural resources were difficult to reach by ordinary 
means and foreign countries were generally content to 
develop only those resources that were easily accessible. 
The filmstrip points out that a great share of the world’s 
wealth still lies untapped in Latin America and that this 
wealth is protected by dense tropical jungles and some 
of the most rugged mountains in the world. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography. 

Sale. “Our Southern Neighbors” may be purchased 
from the New York Times, Office of Education Activi- 

ies, 229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York. 
lhe selling price is $2.00. 


Ietober, 1951 


How to Give and Take Instructions. (Released 
in 1951.) This 1-reel, 16-mm. sound film, available in 
color or black and white, was produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films. Dr. Henry Bonner McDaniel, 
professor of education and psychology, Stanford Uni- 
versity, acted as educational collaborator. The film 
may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. This film was designed to interest and 
instruct young people in practicing the skills in giving 
and taking instructions. The following procedure for 
giving instructions is illustrated in the film: (1) Be 
clear about what is to be done; (2) Know the steps that 
have to be taken; (3) Use effective methods for giving 
or receiving instructions; (4) Repeat the instructions 
immediately; and (5) Check the instructions in action. 
The importance of the ability to give and take instruc- 
tions as related to job success, to citizenship, and to 
all social living is implied in the film. 


Recommended Use. The film has guidance value and 
is suitable for any group of high school students. 


Sale and Rental. “‘How to Give and Take Instruc- 
tions” may be purchased from Coronet Instructiona 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 
selling price for a black and white print is $50.00, and 
for a color print $100. For rental purposes contact 
your regular Coronet film rental library. 


The Proper Handling of Checks. (Released in 
1951.) This 35-mm. silent filmstrip in color was pro- 
duced by Young America Films, Incorporated, with 
Dr. Helen Reynolds, professor of education, School of 
Education, New York University, New York City, 
acting as adviser. The filmstrip contains 45 frames. 


Summary. This filmstrip explains the function of the 
check and traces the complete history of the check 
through a typical business transaction from the time 
the check is made out until it reaches the maker’s bank. 
It shows how to make out a check properly and tells 
how the check is handled in the bookkeeping procedures 
of the payer and the payee. The importance of the use 
of checks in everyday business transactions is empha- 
sized in the filmstrip and the various types of check 
endorsements are explained and illustrated. 


Recommended Use. This filmstrip is suitable for use 
in high school classes in bookkeeping, business law, and 
general business. 


Sale. “The Proper Handling of Checks” may be 
purchased from Young America Films, Incorporated, 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York. The 
selling price is $5.50. 


The Trade Acceptance. (Released in 1951.) This 
$5-mm. silent filmstrip in color was produced by Young 
America Films, Incorporated, with Dr. Helen Reynolds, 
professor of education, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City, acting as adviser. The 
filmstrip contains $37 frames. 


Summary. The nature and function of the trade 
acceptance in business is explained in this filmstrip. 
The filmstrip traces the complete history of a trade 
acceptance through a typical business transaction. It 
shows how to prepare a trade acceptance correctly and 
how the trade acceptance is handled in the bookkeeping 
procedures of both the buyer and the seller. 


Recommended Use. This filmstrip is suitable for use 
in high school classes in bookkeeping and business law. 

Sale. “The Trade Acceptance” may be purchased 
from Young America Films, Incorporated, 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, New York. The selling price is 
$5.50. 
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United States Government Organization 
Manual. 1951-52. This 725-page, printed, paper- 
bound manual is the official organization handbook of 
the Federal Government. It contains sections descrip- 
tive of the agencies in the legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches. It also includes a description of the 
emergency agencies established for defense mobiliza- 
tion, quasi-official agencies, and twenty-six inter- 
national organizations. The descriptive material out- 
lines the legislative authority, purpose, functions, and 
activities of each agency and lists its major officials and 
the address and telephone number of its headquarters 
office. Thirty-nine charts in the manual show the 
organization of Congress, the executive departments, 
and the larger independent agencies as of July 1, 1951. 
Included for ready reference are a subject index, an 
index of Government officials, a section on agencies 
abolished or transferred since March 4, 1933, a list of 
several hundred representative publications of Federal 
agencies, and a list of commonly used alphabetical 
abbreviations of names of Federal agencies. Price 
$1.00. Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Financial Security Topics for Teachers. 1950. 
This 4-page, printed bulletin is sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Family Financial Security Education headed 
by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, Illinois. The bulletins are published 
periodically throughout the school year as an educa- 
tional service to teachers and school administrators. 
The primary objective of the bulletin is to give junior 
and senior high school students a better understanding 
of personal money matters and problems relating to 
financial security. The bulletin contains information 
about personal money matters and problems relating 
to financial security as well as timely facts for teachers 
on financial security topics and reviews of new teaching 
aids. Free. Address your requests to Educational 
Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Typewriter Care. 1950. This 19-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet is published to show government 
typists how to take care of their typewriters. It is in- 
tended to aid in the conservation of equipment and in 
the improvement of the quality of work wherever type- 
writers are used in the government service. The topics 
included are: (1) How to keep your typewriter working; 
(2) How to lift and carry a typewriter; (3) Fastening 
the typewriter to the desk; (4) Removing the platen; 
(5) Ten helpful cautions; and (6) Typewriter care 
check list. Price is 15 cents. Order from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Popular Economics. March, 1951. Volume [, 
No. 6. This 48-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is 
one of a series of ten published each year by the Insti- 
tute of Economic Affairs. One of the major topics 
included in this issue is a discussion of how we in the 
United States live under emergency controls. It gives 
an explanation of how the new control program will 
work. This issue also includes the feature “‘Quick 
Quizzer” which presents questions and answers to 
current economic problems. The feature ““What the 
American people should know about our economic 
system’”’ includes a statement from W. P. Kennedy, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and John D. Biggers, president of the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company. Subscription price for one year, 
1.50. Single copy, 20 cents. Order from Popular 
Economics, Circulation Department, 32 Broadway, 


New York 4, New York. 


The Distributor. March, 1951. This 12-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is one of four published 
annually by the Division of Commerce, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, as a service for 
the distributive education clubs of America. The topic 
discussed in this issue is ‘Convention Conduct.” Issues 
are published in November, January, March, and May. 
The yearly subscription rate is 25 cents. Separate copies 
sell for 15 cents each or 10 cents each for quantities of 
twenty-five or more. Order from M. J. DeBenning, 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education for Okla- 
homa, 418, 419 Extension Building, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Getting Ahead in Retail Selling. This 17-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet summarizes the many 
*“*do’s” and “don’ts” in retail selling. The topics in- 
cluded in the booklet are: (1) Be proud of your store; 
(2) Aim for success; (8) You and your employer; (4) 
You and your customers; (5) Safeguard your store’s 
money, merchandise, and records; (6) You and your 
co-workers; and (7) Look and act like a salesperson. 
Free. Address your requests to the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Nu Buying Tips. 1951. This is a 56-page, mimeo- 
graphed, paper-bound booklet that was the outgrowth 
of a summer course in consumer education. This will 
be of interest to teachers who wish to emphasize the 
buying of specific products and services. Each student 
in the class contributed a paper on some particular 
subject. Price $1.00. Write Director of Business 
Education, School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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A PRECISION BOOK ... BUILT LIKE A FINE WATCH 


APPLIED BUSENESS ARITHMETIC 


Fifth Edition — By Curry and Piper 


Arithmetical skills and applications are developed 
very carefully through the following five steps: 


QP wy o 


and the knowledges previously acquired. 


re: to 


2OW 





The functional approach which is practical and concrete. 

The detailed explanation of each arithmetical process or business problem. 
An illustrative example of each arithmetical process or business problem. 
Immediate practice through the solution of drills and problems. 


Spaced review to assure retention of the skills 





You can obtain a one-year volume or a one- 
semester volume with correlating workbooks 
and correlating achievement tests. A key of 
detailed solutions is furnished for each in- 
structor. A manual of teaching suggestions is 
also furnished to each instructor. If you are 
not thoroughly satisfied with the book you are 
now using, write for a sample of this book 
stating the length of your course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas! 


Ietober, 1951 
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A Helping Hand 


“When it comes to eating you've got to hand it to 
Venus de Milo.” 
“Why?” 
“How else could she eat?” 
e © e 


A Kind Word 


“T thought you were dead.” 

“What gave you that impression?” 

“] heard a man speak well of you this morning.” 
e ee 


The Tactful Person 


“What would be the proper thing to say if, in carving 
the duck, it should skid off the platter and into your 
neighbor’s lap?” 

“Be very courteous. Say, ‘May I trouble you for 
that duck?’” 


ee e©@e 
Silence Is Golden 


, aii 
“Why do they call our language the mother tongue?’, 


‘Because the father so seldom gets a chance to use it.’ 
e e©e 


A Good Reason 


“They laughed at me when I sat down at the piano— 
I had forgotten to bring the stool.” 
eee 


Logical Explanation 
Mother: “Willie, it is time you were up. The birds 
were all up long ago.” 
Willie (drowsily): “Well, if I had to sleep in a nest 
of sticks and straws I'd get up early, too!” 
ee @ @ 


All ‘Burned Up”’ 


Mrs. Newlywed: “I’m sorry, dear, but dinner is a 
little burnt tonight.” 
Mr. Newlywed: “‘What? Did they have a fire at the 
delicatessen today?” 
ee ee 


Once Over Lightly 


““Ma, do I have to wash my face?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Aw, why can’t I just powder it like you do yours?” 
ee ee 


No Back Talk 


“You say that you have driven a car for ten years 
and never have had a back seat driver?” 

“Yeah,” asserted the sad-faced man. 
hearse.” 


“T drive a 


. * . 
Treasure Hunt 
“You sometimes find a pearl in an oyster stew,” 
remarked the waiter pleasantly. 


But the customer only grunted: “I’m looking for 
oysters.” 
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Quiz Kid 
Teacher: “Which pine has the longest and sharpest 
needles?” 
Student: “The porcupine?” 


e e« @ 
Definition 


Pedestrian: A man who has two cars, a wife and a 
daughter. 
e © e 


Unexpected Reply 
“Hello, there, Harry. You're looking better. How's 
that pain in the neck?” 
“Oh, she’s at her bridge club.” 
eee 
A Precaution 


Actor: “Yes, my friend, usually my audiences are 
glued to their seats.” 
Friend: “What a quaint way of keeping them there!” 


. = . 
Just Plain Bill 


Teacher: “What is your name, son?” 

Small Boy: “Jule, sir.” 

Teacher: “You shouldn’t use a nickname. Your 
name is properly Julius. Next, what’s your name?” 

Second Small Boy: “Bilious, sir.” 


* . + 
Standard Equipment 


Golfer (far off in the rough): “Say, caddy, why do 
you keep looking at your watch?” 

Caddy: “It isn’t a watch, sir; it’s a compass.” 

e ee 
A Collector’s Item 

Waiter: “I’m sorry, sir. 
turned over?” 

Customer: ““Yes — to the Smithsonian Institute.” 


Did you want these eggs 


Spare Room 


“I tell you I won’t have this room!” protested the 
old lady to the bellboy who was conducting her. “I’m 
not going to pay my good money for a closet with a 
measly little folding bed in it. If you think that just 
because I’m from the country —” 

“Get in, lady, get in,” the boy cut in wearily. “This 
isn’t your room. This is the elevator.” 


Not Sure 
Teacher: “In what battle did General Wolfe 
‘I die happy!’ ” 
Student: “I think it was his last battle.” 











